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The man who buysan Elmore believes gets more 
---and does get more---for every dollar pays 


Model 25 Touring Car eter: $12.50 


You couldn't interest a man who of power impulses. My four pro- 
wanted a motor car in a bicycle, duces a greater overlap than your 
just because the latter cost less. six. The power in my car is 

. » absolutely continuous, and yours 

He would say: “I don’t want a is not. Besides, you have valves. 
bicycle; I want an automobile.” If the opening of these valves 

| varies even 1-200th of a second 

And, once he understands the poten- (and valves that aren’t reground 


tiality of its valveless engine, you 
: can’t interest the Elmore enthu- 
= siast in any other car. 


are continuously wasting power), 
you'll lose 20% of your power. 


| Valveless Two Cycle 
“My Elmore has no valves. There i 


Show: him a four-cycle car of lower are several hundred less parts in 
| sor higher price, and he will ~ my engine than yours. a 
promptly reply: “Good car. no * 4 

| doubt. But it isn’t an Elmore. “ There's nothing on my engine 


4 It isn't’ valveless. It does not to get out of order. My car 
receive an impulse from each cyl- costs me less to maintain than 
inder at every turn of the crank- would any other car in the 
shaft. Its power is not continuous. world. It is easier on tires, 
Its power impulses do not overlap. because continuous power 
It’s not an Elmore.’ means a continuous and 


rhythmic motion.”’ 


Urge upon him the fact that the ; , 
Model 36-B Elmore costs $1750, That's why the Elmore plant Model 36-B—Touring Car for five. 50 H. P.; 
while you can sell him a four- has never, in ten years, caught. 4.eylinder High Duty Motor; 114-in. wheel- 


eylinder car for $rsoo, and he’ll - UP With the demand. Ten pase; 34x 4-in. tires. _— 
promptly reply: years ago 150 Elmore cars 
F produced; this year 3100. 


é ~~ “My dear sir, I am getting as much And the same insistent, 
turning power out of my Elmore insatiable, never-- satis- 
-as you would get out of your car fied demand to-day as 

if it had eight evlinders instead ten years ago. 


of four. I am getting more power 
at a lower speed in my four than 
vou would get if your car were a 
six. Please don’t press me. I 
don't want to criticise your car.’’ 


Isn't it high time you 
took cognizance of a 
principle which -wins 
such devoted, undeviat- 
ing allegiance? Isn’t it 


Turn the tables and offer him a high- possible’ you've been 
priced six-evlinder, and he will, something ? 
retort again: eee Ee Model 25 Roadster—30 H. P.; 4-cylinder 
more owners will tell 
“But the one purpose of having six you that you have. We High Duty Motor; 108 -in. sabe 
. eyvlindefs is to produce an overlap know you have. 32 x 3/2-in. tires. $1200 


Elmore Manufactur ing Company _—— gg Car for seven. 70 eet 
3004 Amanda Str eet, Cly de, Ohio 36 x tin tires. $2500. — 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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Comment 


Next Tuesday 

We are not a real prophet, but as a guesser we 
beat them all in 1904 and. 1908. So we guess 
again: 

That Rooseveir will lose New York by 100,000. 

That Wooprow Winson will carry New Jersey 
by 40,000. 

That Batpwix will earry Connecticut by 5,000. 

That I]TArmMon will carry Ohio by 25,000. 

That the results in’ Massachusetts and New 
HIampshire will be close, with the chances in favor 
of Foss and Bass. 

That Bevertcer will be beaten. 

That the Demoerats will have a Majority of 
40 in the next Tlouse of Representatives. 

That Democrats will sueeeed the Hon. 
M. Drrew 
United States Senate. 

Amen! So be it! 


CirAUN- 


The Day After 
Oyster Bay, L. L.. 
If Colonel was cast down in the 
least degree by the reports of Democratic tri- 
umphs that reached him last night, there was no 
sign of the fact in kis appearance this morning. 
He went to bed before midnight. had “a_ bully 
sleep.” ate a breakfast suitable for a suré-enough 
hunter, and came out a little after nine o'clock, 
swinging an axe and looking as pink and fresh 
lle was in his usual high spirits, 
newspaper men with boisterous 
geniality. But when they began to show signs 
of asking questions, the Colonel raised his hand 
. depreeatingly. “ Not a word,” he said, “not a 
| word: at least, not vet. Perhaps later. T'll sée. 
First. Tve got to eut down a crooked tree: back 
- f the barn. It’s not only a erook, but it is rotten 
to the core, and is infeeting the sound trees around 
it. So down it comes. You have to kill to preserve 
life, vou know.”. And away he strode, seemingly 
happy as a lark, and presently his resounding 

thwacks stirred the echoes. 

While the Colonel would make no statement 
for publication, and nothing herein contained must 
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as vou please. 
and greeted the 


be taken as authorized by hin, or even coming 

directly from him. certain things may be said 

respecting his attitude that may reasonably be 
’ accepted as not likely to bring forth denials. Te 

was disappointed at Strimson’s defeat, but not 


His extraordinary political acumen had 
hack as the Saratoga convention. 
he deelared that 


surprised. 
fereseen it as far 

then. it will be recalled, 
“temporary reversal must be sustained” if neces- 

sary to purge the party of corrupt bossism. Now 

that the event has happened, he is wholly satisfied, 

and firmly believes that the people will agree with 

him that i< was absolutely essential to remove the 

a cancer that was eating into the vitals of the Re- 
publican party. IIe considers that the party is 

now thoroughly cleansed and purified and in fine 
shape to be effeetively reorganized by Mr. PRENTICE 

and Mr. Griscom. Colonel RooseveLt expects to 

have this work completed in time to carry the 
State bevond a doubt im 1912, providing the eandi- 

° date be a elean-cut Progressive. 

The Colonel does not regard the result in New 

York as a rebuke to himself in any sense. The 


real issue all over the country. in the opinion of 
his intimate friends. 
administration, 


was the endorsement of the 


Tarr and not even the Colonel’s 


and the Hfon. Jounx Kran in the 
_ ably 


‘ himself will be disclosed in such a way as to dis- 
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valiant efforts could withstand the storm of in- 
dignation at the adiministration for failing to 
carry out his policics and appoint his personal 
adherents to high pcsitions. The turning down 
of Pixcnot is believed to have lost ‘hundreds of 
thousands of vetes. It is also pointed out that, 
although Dix’s majority was larger than was gen- 
erally anticipated, the Democrats also carried 
Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, and Connecticut, where 
the issues were wholly Tart issues and bore no 
relation to Roosrevett. In none of these States, 
it is urged, was there so fermidable opposition as 
that put up by the unholy alliance of Wall Strect 
and Tammany in New York, where RooskveLt 
had to make the fight single-handed. The Colonel 
will make no accusation of lukewarmness on the 
part of the administration as vet, but certain 
things are being looked into, and the time may 


come in the near future for sensational dis- 
closures. The obvious treachery of the bosses 


whom he beat to a frazzle he fully anticipated. 
On the whole. the Colonel, se far from being 
disheartened, is well pleased. The issue now is 
clean-cut and unmistakable. It is for decent gov- 
ernment and war to the knife against the crooks, 
as outlined in the Osawatomie speech, upon which 
the Colonel now stands more firmly than ever. He 
is convinced that the people are behind him in 
support of the undying principles of New Nation- 
alism, and he is going to fight it out on those lines. 
no matier how many summers it may take. His 
blood is up, and he will give or ask no quarter 
from any souree. -if Tarr has made a mess of it, 
Tarr must take the consequences. So far as he 


is coneerned, he will turn neither to the right nor . 


the left, but forge straight ahead in his great 
campaign for righteousness, ete. He will have 
nothing more toe do with corporations, good or bad. 
They have thrown him down, and now they: can 
eo hang. He will smite them hip and thigh and 
‘jearn ‘em ” a few things before he gets through. 

IIow long the Colonel will keep the padlock on 
the lips of these to whom he has indicated his 
eontempt for Tarr. whom he regards as an utter 
ingrate and doletully incompetent, has not yet 
been determined. But the time will come, prob- 
soon, when Tarrt’s iniquitous. treatment of 
eredit “that pot-bellied gentleman ” entirely. 

‘In a word, Colonel Roosevrutr regards the result 
of the elections as a mere episode in his career. 
“A Waterioo!” they say. “Not much. It is not 
even a Bull Run. It is no more nor Jess than a 
Call to Arms, by George! Down with Crooks! 
Away with Damned Jackasses! Up with New 
Nationalism! Buliy for Righteousness! To Hell 
with the Ingrate!” 

Such were the sharp and ringing tones that 
shot through the air as the gleaming axe sank 
deep and viciously into the unoffending trunk of 
the rotten. crooked tree. For further particulars 
see the Outlook. 5 cents a copy, pavable in advance. 

P.S.—Roor’s goose is cooked, too. 


We Accord Full Credit ts the Colonel 

On the eve of election, let us not forget to 
render full credit to Tiropore Roosevett for the 
magnificent public service he has rendered during 
this campaign. Just think*what he has done m 
these few weeks! By making himself the issue 
in New York he has insured the election of Dix. 
By attacking Judge Anprrson he has _ robbed 
Brevertpce of his chance. By misrepresenting 
Judge Batpwin he has created a Democratic prob- 
ability in Connecticut. By lying about Foss he 
has overcome the fatuity of the Democrats them- 
selves. By ducking and wiggling over the tariff 
he- has made reasonably certain a Democratic 
House of Representatives. Truly, a notable array 
of achievements. The Lord be praised for the 
Return from Elba in the nick of time. 


At One with Root 

We have no patience with those who carp at 
Senator Root’s masterly address. He differs from 
the rest of us with respect to method only. The 
real aim of all good citizens, as he pointed out 
with great perspicacity, is to get rid of Roosr- 
veLt. Mr. Root’s way is to elect Stimson, and 
thus pull the fangs of his wrath. Our plan is to 
swat the pretender by electing Dix. It is wholly a 
question as to which process is most likely to pro- 
duce the desired result. On the real issue we are 
at one with our able and distinguished Senator. 
But our way is best. 


“Woodrow Wilson 


The only question in New Jersey is whether a 

combination of utterly selfish interests, aided by 

a horde of repeaters from Philadelphia, can en- 


compass the defeat of the man the people want. 
We opine not—not by many, many thousands. 


Senator Root’s Contribution 
“Senator Root has been adjudged the best 1.ind 
in the Republican party, and this journal has 


several times indicated its disposition to accept 
More than once, being called o:; to 


that view. 
state his party’s case to the people, Senator [togp 
has stated it superbly well. He did that six vars 
ago when, as temporary chairman of the Reiyb- 
lican natiecnal convention, he made a_ key-note 
speech. to which the Democratic orators kep: on 
replying until Election Day, but which they 1..-\ey 
disposed of. Again in 1906, just before the «lec- 


tion in this State, he came from Washington and 


dealt what proved to be a knockout blow ty 
Hearst’s Gubernatorial ambitions. If such a 
speech could have been made on the Roosry repr 
side this year’ it is reasonable to suppose that 
Senator Root would have made it last week when 
he spoke in this city, evidently after careful] 
preparation. 
does not compare in effectiveness with either that 
of 1904 or that of 1906. There must be a reason; 
and we do not believe the reason lies in any de«line 
in the ability of Senator Roor. One sign that he 
keeps his judgment unimpaired is his declining to 
follow his leader and renew the exploded charge that 
Mr. Dix has been in a wall-paper trust or to attack 


Mr. Drx’s excellent labor record. Another is his 
avoidangeé of anything in the nature of a positive 
denial that Roosrvett is running for President, 


Still a third is his concession that “a good many 
Republicans” are inclined to vote Democratic 
solely on account of Roosevett. But these 
features of his effort, admirable though they are, 
do not exactly strengthen it as a party appeal. 
Senator Root is stronger on STIMSON, .and really 
puts quite foreibly such reasons as there are for 
considering that gentleman a factor in the situa- 
tion. He is strong, too, on SKENE, who used to be 
State Engineer but is not running for anything 
at present, and strong on the tariff record of Mr. 
TIluppocnu, who also is not a eandidate. If he is 
weak on RooskveELt and the New Nationalism. he 
has excuses. The Senator has done his best. Tis 


‘best is very likely to prove, as usual, the best on 


his side. If it is far behind his -best of other 
years, that is not his fault, but the fault of this 
most funereally anti-Republican year. 


Senator Root and Mr. Hornblower 

Here is the pith of his speech: 

Mr. Tarr is President of the United States: a Re- 
publican President; a strong, wise, considerate. and 
fearless man... . If he continues to make as good a 
President as he is making now he will be the natural 
and inevitable eandidate of his party in 1912 unless 
one thing shall happen—that the people of the United 
States shall repudiate the administration of Mr. Tarr 
by such a crushing and overwhelming defeat of his 
party \that it will be apparent that Mr. Tarr cannot 
be re-elected. If it should happen that the admin- 
istration can’t hold its own party together the nation- 
al convention would be quite likely tg Jook for a 
Moses to lead ‘them out of the wilderness, and they 
might go to Mr. ROOSEVELT. 


If that is a good argument to induce Repub- 
licans to vote the Republican ticket, the wonder 
is that it has not sug®ested itself to Colonel 
RoosEvELT, or to any of the gentlemen whw have 
been furnishing him with points for his campaign 
speeches. Coming from him the ery, “ A vote for 
Srimson is a vote for Tarr in 1912,” would have 
been so interesting that he could have well atforded 
to make it, as Mr. Roor has done, the key-1ote of 
all his campaign oratory. 

We have not noticed that he has ever uscd this 
argument. Mr. Root in times past has sometimes 
spoken in critical junctures of campaigns, by au 
thority for Mr. Roosevett. There is nothing o 
that in this ease. Mr. Root speaks exclusively for 
himself when he suggests that if Strason is beaten. 
the Republicans may turn to RoosEvett in 1!/12. 

We guess not, but we must take the chances 
of that. If. the Republicans want to run Mr. 
RoosEvkLT in 1912, there will be nothing to hinder. 
But Mr. Roor’s speech has come and gone, and 
election prospects have not been altered by it. 

Contrast with his suggestions this passage from 
a letter from another able lawyer, Mr. WILLIAM B. 
to the Democratic candidate for 
State Senator 1 in his district 1 in New York: 

Sen- 


In supporting you in your candidacy for Site 7 


atorship T am acting from a sense of public duty 
in opposition to my personal inclinations, 
a warm personal friend of your Republican opponen 
for whom T have heretofore voted when a c:ndidate 
fur Assembly and Senate and for whom I have a vert 
high regard and who is connected with my family »Y 
ties of relationship. 
involved in this election, and 


If there were no cas! jssues 
if the next Legislature 


But the speech he actually inade. 
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acconiy Nish; 


vere not ealled upon to elect a United States Senator, 


vote for your Republican opponent. I have .come to 


sue eonelusion, however, that I cannot conscientiously | 


vote indireet!y for a Republican United States Senator, 


ho must uecessarily be in favor, of the PAayNe- 


\npricu tariff or some other modified form of high 
sroteetion, on the one hand, or of “ New Nationalism ” 
on the other hand, or of both. 

i am at a loss to understand how any Democrat 
-in hesitate for a moment as to his position in this 
campaign. Indeed, {[ am at a loss to understand how 
ayy voter who is not a thieck-and-thin Republican ean 
iositate as to how he ought to vote in this election. 
(iy the two paramount and pressing issues tendered 
us by Mr. RoosreveLtT and his personally conducted 
Suratoga convention, it seems to me there can be but 
one eourse to pursue—-namely, that of opposition to 
both issues. 

Remarking upon the geographical yariations of 
Colonel tariff sentiments, and ex- 
amining briefly the aspirations of his ‘“ New 
Nationalism,” Mr. HorNBLOWER goes on to say: 


In the broader sense of the word “ democrat,” in 
which all eitizens of this Republic are embraced, 
whether affiliated with the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican party. it seems to me the clear duty of every 
Ameriean who believes in the principles of free gov- 
ernment, and who desires the perpetuity of our in- 


stitutions, to denounce and stigmatize these revolu- 


tionary doctrines of Mr. ROOSEVELT, and to refuse to 


vote for the eandidate for Governor of this -State, 


who. if elected, will owe his election to Mr. ROOSEVELT’S 
domineering personality and whose election will be 
taken as an indorsement of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s extrava- 
vant views on the subject of national policy. ie 
| regard the present eleetion as a critical one in 
the history of the eountry. I have personally never 
had in any election less doubt as to what was my duty. 


Horxpiower has evidently spoken what was 
in his mind and will vote with a good heart for 
Dix. Mr. Roor will vote, of course, for Stimson, 
but with how many sentiments suppressed, with 
what forebodings, with what misgivings! He far 


frem freed his mind in his speech of the 28th. 


Just a Detail 

[t is to the interest of all citizens and, above all, 
to the interests of those who own and those who con- 
trol the great corporate interests that as peaceable 
and rapid-as possible a transference of the seat of real 
government be made to Washington. This is Mr. 
ROOSEVEL1T’S prime object.—Col. SAM McCLuRE. 

Perhaps Brother McC ture ean tell us whom 
th@ Colonel proposes to have sit in the seat of 
government when he gets it moved. . 


The Colonel on the Stump ‘ ; 

A pity that a husky speaker like Senator 
Foraker should have to be laid off in Ohio ten 
days before election because the Republican 
management felt they couldn’t afford to let him 
speak his mind! Here in New York the Repub- 
lican menagement is less timorous—perhaps it is 
that they have a courage of desperation; anyhow, 
they have made no attempt to withdraw the 
Colonel, and no doubt he will go ravaging through 
the campaign to its finish. | 

The Colonel’s prowess as a campaigner has 
surprised observers. It was expected up to three 
weeks ago that he would make votes for his own 
sile. I! may be that he has, to some extent, but 
that is pure: speculation. It is a certainty that 
his activities have made a great many votes for 
the Democrats, and that not only in New York, 
but in Connecticut and Massachusetts. How it 
was in Indiana we shall see. Tlis attack on 
Judge Batpwin was unquestionably helpful to the 
Judge. and his futile forays at Mr. Dix have 
been nothing but a benefit to Dix. It has seemed 
as if he could not get the habits,of Africa out 
of hix head, so recklessly he has popped at what- 
ever seemed to offer, careless, apparently, of every- 
thine exeept that his weapon should be frequent- 
ly discharged. That much he has accomplished. 
Next weék we shall know what he has in his bag. 


What We Cannot Hope from the Election 
It is a common and not an unjust criticism 
of our American system that even apparently 
decisive elections frequently fail of the results 
which: they ought to have. There is a clear ex- 
Pression of the popular will, but it is not obeyed; 
or the issues are so many and so confused that 
no clear and single expression of the popular will 
18 possible. This ineffectiveness of the ballot is 
particularly common in “off years ”—that is to 
say. in the years when no President is chosen. 
This is an “ off year.” Will the balloting again 

be \.produetive of substantial results ? 
iere are some things, of course, that it cannot 
It cannot take the control of the 
government away from the Republicans and give 
It to the Democrats. In all probability it cannot 
change the political complexion of the Senate, 
so that one branch of the legislature, as well as 
the ‘xecutive departments, will remain in Repub- 
liean hands. It cannot, therefore, bring about 


i should follow my natural inelinations and should 
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at onee the repeal or radical alteration of the 
Payne law or the abandonment of the policy of 
high protection. Neither can it insure that legis- 
lation of any kind shall be enacted—unless, in- 
deed, contrary to all expectations, the voters 
should endorse the party in’ power. When a 
Democratic House confronts a Republican Senate 
and President, there is not much lawmaking. The 
election cannot, in fact, be expected to accomplish, 
in national affairs, any immediate and_ specific 
results whatsoever. 


And What We Can 

Nevertheless, it ean prove, and we trust it will 
preve, a very effective and important election 
indeed. It ean rebuke, with a rebuke that will 
not soon be forgotten, the brazen breach of faith of 
which the Republican party has been guilty. It 
ean condemn unmistakably the system of whole- 
sale thievery that has called itself protection. It 
ean give approval and endorsement to the revolt 
against that systém among the Republicans them- 
selves, and insure a change in that party’s leader- 
ship in Congress. More. important still, it can 
complete the rehabilitation of the Democratic 
party, give us a vigorous opposition, and insure 
that we shall have for some time to come two 
real parties in this country. These are results 
reasonably to be anticipated from the action of 
the voters; and thev wil] be sufficient, if attained, 
to make the election of 1910 abundantly worth 
while. 
- There remain, moreover, the results that may 
be. hoped for in individual States; and these are 
scareely secondary to those attainable in the na- 
tion. Both in the East and in the West an ex- 
traordinary number of inspiring candidacies 
have been brought about. Their success would 
mean the coming of a group of admirable leaders 
into our political life. Harmon in Ohio, already 
a national figure, bids fair to win still more 
prestige by an amply deserved re-election. Foss 
in Massachusetts, though handicapped by the 
behavior of the Democratic convention, has a 
chance to overthrow the selfish Republican 
machine that has long ruled the State. Judge 
BaLpwin in Connecticut, who measures up to the 
highest old-time standards of New England pub- 
lie characters, has an even better chance of vie- 


tory. The campaign of Wooprow Witson in New 


Jersey has been a revelation, not to-that State 
only. but to the entire country. It is conceded 
on all sides that a new leader is risen. Here in 
New York also the Democrats have named an 
admirable candidate, and the voters of New York 
have the opportunity. by electing him, to accom- 
plish a result still more important. They can at 
the same time effectively rebuke, in a way not 
now open to any other voters in the country, 
both the most subversive politieal doctrine and 
the most dangerous personal ambition that now 
shreaten American institutions. 


Justice Whitney 

Tammany, possibly with the case of Judge 
Truax in mind, refused to put Justice WuHitNEY 
on the Democratic ticket. He is on the Repub- 
lican and Independent tickets. We should have 
liked to see him on the Demoeratic ticket also. 
He is a seasoned Democrat, an accomplished and 
able lawyer, and has shown himself to be excel- 
lently qualified for the place on the bench of the 
Supreme Court to which Governor HuGHEs ap- 
pointed him a year ago. By that vear’s experience 
he is now a better judge than a new man of equal 
qualifications, and by so much the fitter to receive 
the nomination of his party. Breaking in new 
judges, even of good material, is a wasteful process. 
The losers by it are the people of the city. 


Massachusetts’s Millionaire Candidates 

What a dreadful thing it is to be rich and to 
erave public office! Riches can be endured and 
ambition can be wrestled with, but the combina- 
tion makes a great affliction and misfortune. 
Massachusetts seems to ke particularly full of 
sufferers this autumn, and the worst of it is they 
don’t seem to be offering. one another the least 
bit of sympathy. Candidate Foss declares that 
candidate Lopcre never. would have got into public 
life at all if it hadn’t been for his money, and 
that the way he spent it in his first two campaigns 
for Congress was a caution. Candidate LopcE 
promptly retorts that candidate Foss is another, 
only more so and worse, and that more money was 
spent ina single one of his attempts to get into 
Congress than in all the Lopce candidacies put 
together. Why, then, says Foss, did you support 


me, make speeches for me, in that very campaign ?- 


To the rescue of Lopcr comes the Inecorruptible 


One and makes it perfectly plain that to clect 


a 


as rich a man as Foss Governor of Massachusetts 
would be disgraveful—and there sat poor Gov- 
ernor Draper, helpless and pitiable millionaire 
that he is. in the front row on the platform! 

The Massachusetts voters are certainly in a 
fix. Apparently they ean’t east a ballot in any 
direction without hitting a millionaire or multi- 
millionaire candidate. Surely there must be some 
reasonably impecunious person in the State who 
could be persuaded to run for Governor or Senator. 


Eleven Millions Saved 

In the progress of the Post-Othce Department 
toward self-support, Postmaster-General 
cock makes a good showing. The deticit for the vear 
ending June 50, 1909, was $17,600,000; the deticit 


the vear ending June 350, 1910, was $6,100,000, 


A gain of $11,500,000 is not to be sneezed at even 
in these davs ef large figures.¢ HireucocK 
says the deficit has been cut down without ecur- 
tailment of postal facilities anywhere, and with 
the usual extensions of the service. Mr. 
cock secms to have good prima facie support for 
the contention that he finds leisure from the cares 
of political management to do some work on his 
government job. 


An Ante-Election App-intment 

The announcement that a eolored man is to 
have a high Federal appointment was about due. 
Next Tuesday is Eleetion Day. Foraker’s Inde- 
pendence League has been pretty active. In New 
York the Demoerats have been sending out a 
eireular to the colored voters. calling on them to 
remember Brownsville. In Ohio and other hotly 
contested States the colored vote is a very con- 
siderable factor. True, the man selected for the 
high office, Lewis, is from the North, 
and the great mass of his race is in the South: 
but it is in the North, not the South, that the 
negro vote really counts. Besides, he is a known 
man: he used to be centre rush on the Harvard 
football teanr He is a lawyer, and is to be 
Assistant Attorney-General, but the faet em- 
phasized to the publie is the fact of his race; 
and that fact is emphasized solely because Election 
Day is close at hav 

It is high time for the negro voters of this 
country to try a little insurgeney. If they should 
try it, they would probably have a better chance 
to get appointed to politieal offices at other times 
than just before elections. Meanwhile, we trust 
they appreciate properly the estimate of their 
intelligence that is implied in the careful timing 
of such recognition as they get. 


Were They Too Good? 

Boston, October 28.—That a new steamship line 
hatween Boston and New York, taking the place of 
the former Metropolitan Line, on which the steamers 
Harvard and Yale were operated, is soon to be estab- 
lished by the New York. New Haven, & Hartford 
Railroad Company, was the information contained in 
a statement made by President CiARLES S. MELLEN 
of the New Haven road to-night.—Neirs item, 

What was the matter with Harvard and -Yale? 
Were they too good? Steamboat men say that they 
were sent to the Pacific eoast to get them out of 
the way. Are they to be replaced by boats that 
will not compete with Mr. MELLEN’s railroad ? 


The New Boston “ Herald”’ 

Boston is zlearly entitled to a high-class inde- 
pendent morning newspaper. It has a sufficient 
number of citizens who could appreciate such a 
journal and who presumably would pay for it. 
The object of reorganizing the Herald is, we sup- 
pose, to give it them, and we wish the enterprise 
all good luck. The Herald has been a strong 
paper in its day. According to the accepted 
explanation of its financial difficulties, it got into 
trouble because, instead of being content with 
its original dignified and somewhat quiet char- 
acter, it undertook to he lively and many- 
featured after a certain New York fashion, there- 
by greatly increasing its expenses without any 
corresponding increase of swhseriptions and ad- 
vertisements. The reorganizers have shown good 
judgment in selecting Rospert Lixncotn O’Brien, 
once CLEVELAND’S private secretary, then his chief 
executive clerk in the White House, and long in 
the service of the Boston T'ranscript, fo be the 
managing editor. Writing the Tvranscript’s 
Washington correspondence, and then its edi- 
torials, ought to prove excellent training for 
Brother O’Brien’s new duties. There is only 
one respect in which we can hope to see him 
make a marked improvement on the Transcripl’s 
ways. We trust the reorganized Herald’s inde- 
pendence will not, like the Transcript’s, have the 
habit of regularly disappearing a month or two 
before elections. 
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Of Laughter 


Iie can be said to have won the game of life who at 
tlie last can Jaugh. It was no blasphemy, but a far 
vision of NieTZSciiE’s, that led him to say that the last 
savior who would come to mankind would laugh in- 
stead of weeping. That final speech of O. HENrRy, the 
short-story writer, was finer than any story he ever 
wrote. Just as he was dying he turned to the doctor 

Pull up the curtain, Doc. afraid to 
vo home in the dark.” The speech had in it wide 
courage and a sense of values. One forgives the royal 


and said: 


“CHARLES much frivolity for the sake of his dying 


~peech, Gentlemen, fear an unconscionable time 


“a-dying.” and any one who has suffered much alone 


knows all the pathes and the fun in the crippled 
Heine's complaint that it was too bad of the German 
philosophers to abolish God—* for who, pray,” said 
he—* who am I to groan to at night after my wife has 
gone to sleep, if t! Here is no God?” 

In vouth, when we are whole and vigorous and trust- 
ful of this enveloping life, we may easily prefer tragedy. 
We indulge a brave desire to understand life and to 
know it at its worst. No rectified and decorated world, 
no polite reserves, will assuage our thirst for reality. 
We are obtuse enough and sound enough to bear the 
highest pitch of anguish; indeed, it takes a good deal 
of sensation to rouse our feelings, so thickly are we 
encased in coursing blood and wholesome flesh. But 
there comes a time when the luckiest among us bear 
the scars, if not the open gashes of the battle. The 
good, strong bones that held us upright and gave our 
eyes a level glance across the field of life, are mashed 
and broken on the wheel or bent by labor, and then 


we ask for illusions. for comedy, for diversion, but 


wbove all for laughter; sane, courageous laughter. 
Broken, burdened, helpless as we are, none of us very 
much to be envied, none seathless, he stands highest 
who still can laugh. Laughter means that man ean still 
restrain desires, still bear up under torment, still see 
himself in so large a setting that his personal fate 
seems small. Anger and contempt and bitterness are 
all equally silly. They leave us unaware of our rela- 
tivity. One man’s place in the universe is no great 
matter. The bag of life is deeper than any man’s hand 
has reached. No man of far vision accepts a final 
despair sinee beyond the farthest stretch of vision 
spreads infinite space. 

Some such largeness of mind as this it was which led 
Mark Twain to quote in one “breath the literary 
preferences of his hotel porter in Vienna, and the Ger- 
man Emperor, both of whom believed Life on the Missis- 
sippi to be that author’s best book. This coupling of 
names showed a quite unusual power of seeing through 
ihe outer trappings of life. The hotel porter and the 
German Emperor were simply two men with literary 
insight, with the minor distinction that one carried 
baggage and the other the affairs of state. To plume 
oneself upon social prominence or wealth or advan- 
tages would be to set the limit of one’s intellectual 
grasp. One man’s place in society may differ from 
another's, but widen the outlook a little, and one man’s 
place in the universe differs no moiety from another’s. 
All are mortal; all face death and mystery and de- 
struction: all faee the possible loss of all they best 
love: all tentatively watch, knowing not what step of 
the sun may usher in the dumb black hour which closes 
our eyes to all sweet, customary things. In view of 
such conditions only the courage of spiritual laughter 
amounts to much. It is greater than the nonchalancee, 
the fortitude commended by those two great teachers 
of daily living, Errererus and AURELIUS: 

‘Nay, better stand, aside to grasp 

The humor of the whole.” 
‘It is the very devil,” Nierzscue tells us, “ that lives 
in the spirit of gravity.” Who spends a life in tears 


and terrors is no better than a child who entertains 
~ hopes of nothing larger than his own safety and com- 


fort. The man who laughs is not the frivolous, but 
often the saddest, man. Our own great national jester, 
MAnrk TWAIN, said that he never saw a dead man he 
did not envy for having had it: over and being done 
with it. But out of this consciousness of what life 
meant to those he always referred to as * the damned 
human race.” he yet brought forth the abundant 
courage of laughter. 

Phere are, of course, two kinds of laughter. The 
laughter of the little man, whose malice is pleased 
at-another’s misfortune while he rejoices in his own 
immunity, and the laughter of the superman that has 
in it nothing but courage and -trust and sweetness. 
He laughs at his own ill-luek and thwartings: at the 
aeerepitude and decay of the body; he ean laugh even 
when some insidious ill ereeps up his nerves to toueh 
his brain and he forgets the very word he is trying to 
utter: he can laugh when the dumb hour summons and 
his mame is washed from his own memory and the 
world’s: and he who thus can summon laughter has 
destiny under his heel. 

Tragedy is a great power for enlarging and en- 
nobling. Deep sorrows, loss and death and misery, 


leave laughter still untainted. But small hardship and = 


daily deprivation brutalize and degrade silence 
laughter in fear and fretfulness. It is a good thing in 
the economy of society to realize this. Just as great 
wealth and the irresponsible power it offers vitiate: 
so. the extreme poverty attendant upon’ extreme 
wealth simply turns men into brutes. So with  irre- 
sponsible power at one end and brutalized poverty at 


the other end, one sometimes wonders what is to 
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becdme of society and its laughter. For, despite 
HOLMES’s assurance that the spirit of laughter ante- 
dates the birth of man and was shown in the practi- 
val jokes of kittens and monkeys, laughter it is 
which is the distinguishing mark of humanity. It is 
the most humanizing exercise. The people we are 
nearest to are those we laugh with. We weep with 
the whole world. The same sorrows knock at all 
hearts. But a common taste in jokes is the closest 
bond of sympathy. How we prize the man who gan 
make us laugh! From ARISTOPHANES down, through 
RABELAIS and CERVANTES, STERNE and FIELDING, Mo- 
LIERE and HEINE, SYDNEY SMITH and BURNAND, BRET 
HARTE and MARK TWAIN, the most healing and help- 
ful of writers are those who teach us laughter. To 
ery is instinct, the babe’s first act; but to laugh is 
intellectual. It means that a man has standards and 


- holds many ideals at one and the same time. And is 


it not, after all, the expression of vast courage? Man, 
hung here, as CARLYLE might say, between two eterni- 
ties, both black with mystery; the past from which 
he came, the future to which he goes, with only the 
momentary red glare of the present to see by; yet 
taking all mystery on trust, and stopping to laugh as 
he passes and to note the little incongruities of life! 
Surely it is a brave sight and makes us think well of 
humanity. “They laugh who win,” said SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and the saying bears reversal—They also win 
who laugh. A laughing man somehow promises health 
and strength, good habits and a clean censcience. It 
is easy to trust true laughter! 

A last word to the wise! Learn to laugh at your- 
self. It is more healing and more corrective than to 
nurse a sore and troubled spirit. When you can laugh 
at your misfortunes and defeats, the laugh of destiny 
will bear no sting. 


| 
Correspondence 


LOST HIS TRUST IN ROOSEVELT 


SAN Francisco, CAav., October 21, 1910. 
Vo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I take issue with Mr. J. R. King’s uttebance 
in the last issue of your valued journal. He must not 
enly be crazy, but blind, if he does not see the Colonel’s 
attitude in American polities. ,On my way home from 
my business a few days ago I listened to a venerable 
superior judge of Lower California speaking to a lady 
in the train. He said: My trust in Roosevelt is gone. 
I think, and have reason to know, that he is the 
greatest political fakir in the annals of American his- 
tory. I did admire and worked for him, but must 
admit that I was blind to this the greatest self- 
advertiser now before the public. This venerable judge 
expressed the sentiment of several business men who 
heard him say so. 

I am happy to know that the American public is 
waking up and does earnestly want to discard this 
blow-hard. I am, sir, 

EK. KLEIN. 


A WATERLOO ABOUT DUE 


SHINGLE House, PA., October 15, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Now that the people of this country have had 
time to fully digest the New Nationalism, Fossilized 
Judges, doctrine of Roosevelt on his Western trip, 
the tide has turned strongly against him. He realizes 
he has overshot the mark, and is now erying Old 
Moralities. The issue of Rooseveltism is squarely 
joined in New York: the responsibility of the Repub- 
lican situation is his alone as he sought it; he has re- 
turned from Africa like Pompey and demands a 
“Triumph.” We believe the people of New York will 
give him a Waterloo instead. 

I am, sir, 
P. TONER. 


EXPRESSIONS OF FEELING 
Hot Sprincs, Ark. October 23, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik.—Your editorials on “ Theodore the Great,” are 
simply immense; vou may lose a few subscribers who 
look upon him as a little god and a ecountry-saver, but 
in time they will come back with their eyes opened and 
with apologies. 

He is the biggest political fakir on the American 
eontinent. I am, sir, 

A CONSTANT READER. 


Ocean Park, CAL., October 21, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’ s Weekly: 

Sir.—Your “stuff ”*—to use a newspaper expression 
—is always good reading, but never have you written 
anything more delightfully charming than ‘“ The 
Elephant Now Goes ’Round and ’Round,” in your issue 
of Oetober 15th. 

Continue in that strain and you will help to make 
life worth living. for, after all, is it not the pleasure 
derived from what we read that makes our holiday? 

I am, sir, 
A. RICHARDSON. 


PROHIBITION IN OKLAHOMA 
CHARLESTON, S. C., October 15, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read, with much interest and no little 
surprise, a story in your issue of October 8th, by one 
I. T. Martin. regarding prohibition in Oklahoma. 

The writer lived in Oklahoma from the first day 
until September of this year.- I was in charge of the 


6 


Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce for six years, . 


manager of the Oklahoma Retailers’ Association, and 
secretary of the Federated Commercial Clubs of ithe 
State, had a speaking acquaintance and_persinal 
knowledge probably the largest in the entire State, snd 
if I should attempt to answer Mr. Martin’s story, | 
would use, very largely, his closing paragraph. in 
which he says, “One does not need a diploma of a 
divinity school to know that half a truth is worse t!an 
a lie,’ and his story is made up of less than },,/f 
truths; in fact, isolated cases are picked out and }).\q 
up as the rule. 

Just as a suggestion, the figures showing the arre.ts 
in Oklahoma City and Tulsa, for instance, are very ».is- 


leading. Each of the cities practically doubled ‘ts. 


population during the period mentioned, and thousa:i:is 
of laborers were appointed to work upon its str. +s 


and publie works of various kinds, and, as a matter of 


course, a large proportion of them were of the lower 
class. These “facts, Mr. Martin fails to state. Agsin, 
he tells of the valiant efforts of Mayor Seales, in 
Oklahoma City, to enforce the prohibitory law. Ask 
any one, who lives in Oklahoma City, if Mr. Mav’ in 
tells the truth, and nine out of ten of the business 1 en 
will tell you that Mr. Martin,tells about one-thousan:!th 
part of the truth, and the remainder of it I had lest 
not name. Even the photographs published are worse 
than half truths. 

The writer, in fairness to Oklahoma, its people, and 
its laws, suggests that you send a fair-minded man to 
Oklahoma, and get a small part of truth in the next 
issue. I am, sir, 

A. W. McKeam. 

Secretary of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 


Another Raven 


ONCE upon a midnight quiet while [ sought surcease 
from riot— | 
From the riot—don’t deny it!—that we’ve had ten 
_ years or more— 
While I slowly counted numbers, trying hard to woo 
my slumbers, 
For I’d eaten some cucumbers just a half a day 
before, 
Came a dull, insistent murmur like the echo of a 
roar, 
And the word was ** Theodore!” 


Ah, distinctly I remember, ’twas the third week of 
September 
And I wished it were December of the quiet years 
of yore, 
Wished I were not in the White House, wished 
keeper of a lighthouse 
I were finding that the right house where no one 
could come to bore— 
And that dull, insistent murmur came a-throbbing 
as before 
And it shuddered, * Theodore!” 


And I thought of poor Jim Tawney and of Cannon so 
dog-goney ” 
(Which is euphony, you gather, when you know of 
how he swore). 
And I thought about tariff, and’ I said I wouldn't 
care if 
I were constable or sheriff, for I then could sleep 
and snore. ‘ 
There are woes that I might beat if I should hear 
this word no more, 
This insistent ‘ Theodore!” 


Open wide I flung the portal and there stalked in like 
a mortal 
Such a proud and pompous raven as I’d never seen 
before ; 
Not the least obeisance made he, nor my order “ Halt!” 
obeyed he, 
But determined to invade, he perched above my 
chamber door, 
Perched upon a bust of Richard Ballinger above 
the door 
And then chortled, “* Theodore!” 


Then this mystical. insurgent, though I said my work 
was urgent, | 
That I had a date to go out on the links and hallo 
* Fore!” 
Seemed to think that I was joking, for it set up such 
a croaking 
That the very air was soaking with ‘that dull, in- 
sistent roar; 


O that raven needed choking—but it stayed above the 


floor 
Still repeating, “ Theodore!” 


‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” 
I cried up- -starting— 
“Get thee back into the tempest raging now from 
shore to shore. 
Leave me now to my reflections on the news from thie 
elections 
Being held in all the sections; let me think about 
the score. 
Tell me, tell me, though, the reason for the land- 
slides, I implore.” 
Quoth the raven, “ Theodore!” 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, stil is 
sitting 
On the cherished bust.of Richard Ballinger above the 
door, 
And his eyes have all the seeming of eye- penance 
seen gleaming 
In the midst of all my dreaming—and I hear ag:in 
_ the roar, 
Hear that murmur growing firmer in a dull, in- 
sistent roar, 
And the jwore is Theodore!” : 
JEFFERSON TOOMB*. 
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DO WE WANT TWO MORE YEARS OF THIS? 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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The ‘* Baby Wright.” 


Wilbur Wright is shown in the centre holding the frame of the machine 


A view of the hangars, and one 


. Latham about to make a start in his “* Antoinette”’ 


SOME OF 


Johnstone’s return after his fifty-mile flight when he was blown away in a gale 


WITH THE AIRMEN AT BELMONT PARK 


THE CHIEF 


PARTICIPANTS AND THEIR MACHINES IN THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL AVIATION MEET AT BELMONT PARK, LONG ISLAND 
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BEING THE SOUVENIR OF A BALL 


IN TEHUANTEPEC 


By George Buchanan Ik ife. 


OR Heaven’s sake, old man, be care- 
ful of her feet!” 

This ean searéely be described as 
bY a very pretty thing to call to a man 
2? across a ball-room floor when he is 
dancing. with a superb-looking 
Pee woman. It is not a bit fair to the 
erase! oy Re man when he is doing his level best, 
O32 and it is taking a mean advantage 
of the young woman when it is known that she doesn’t 
uaderstand a single word of it. . 

But this was only one of many admonitions in similar 
vein—some of the others being such pleasantries as: 
“Step high, son, and you'll not hit her!” and, “ Say, 
spread your feet; you’re interfering!” and, ‘“ Why don’t 
you let her tread on you for a change?’—which were 


YZ A: 


lurled—not asides, bless you—at several gallant 


gringos at Tehuantepec, on the sunny Mexican isth- 
mus, by sundry timid countrymen of theirs who lacked 


A Tehuana girl in the gown she wore at the ball! 


confidence enough in their own feet to venture from 
the crowded side-lines. They contented themselves with 
seofling, which was the cloak they flung about them 


to hide the hue of their envy. That they were envious - 


is not to be doubted; they admitted it afterward. In 
simple justice they may be forgiven their loud concern 
for the welfare of the young women’s flying feet—be- 
cause every one of these belles of the ball was frankly 
nn But it was a ball for all that, and such a 
val! 

It was late on a blue-skied afternoon that word came 
to the adventuring gringos—Canadian and American 
newspaper and magazine writers who were faring right 
rovally through the land on the “ Mexico Special ”— 
that “ they are getting up a ball for us to-night.” This 
Was climax to a wonderful day, a day of wandering 


about Tehuantepee with its clean yellow streets and its_ 


cleancr low, white-walled, red-roofed houses; where wi¢e- 
flung doors disclosed green patios splashed with the bril- 
Hiance of tropie flowers. ‘hey had roamed the city from 
loundary to boundary and seen every “ sight,” from the 
cathedral to the gentleman in wide felt hat and loose 
Mexico City clothes who was taking the air on the 
Plaza under the chaperonage of another gentleman in 
charro costume who was described as “the chief of 
detectives,” as the First Walking Gentleman had fired 


five slots from an automatic pistol at a friend he had 


failed to kill with a machete a short time before, and 
It was the duty of the Second Walking Gentleman to 
see that he took absolutely nothing save the air until 
the court disposed of him. They had even seen and 
talked to the only, sole, single, solitary American 


. dwelling in the eity. Also, from the steel railroad 


bridge, they had seen the men and women _ bathing 
togetier in the swift; brown Tehuantepec River which 
divides the new town from the old, and had envied- 
them their audible enjoyment of its muddy water. 
arly in the day they had drifted into the market- 
Place in the centre of the new town, noisy with its 
Interesting, unimportant business, and here they had 
first come upon the splendid Tehuantepec women. If 
some of the gringos stared at them rather longer than 
the canons permit they are to be forgiven, for truly are 
these women something ‘‘ for to admire an’ for to see.” 
They are not very tall, but they stand like lances, and 
when they walk one remembers the straight, graceful 


_ Women he knows at home who have learned how to 


re Their smooth skins are reddish brown, like 
inely toned bronze, and their faces possess a refinement 
: feature which is striking. One girl who knelt in 
_ "iarket-place with her back to a gray stone pillar, 
er Wares—dried fish, vegetables, fruits, and sweet- 
meats—neatly arranged in gaudy bowls before her, had 


an aquiline profile which would distinguish any coin- 
age in the world! Her smooth, black hair was parted 
in the centre and drawn tightly back to a-knot at her 
neck, and there a bit of searlet ribbon held it. She 
was evidently much amused at the gringos, and there 
was no possibility of doubting that what she was so 
frankly saying—with much laughter and display of her 
fine, white teeth—was in comment upon the visitors 
and-their unlovely appearance. 

The visitors did assuredly clash with the scene, for 
the market-place of Tehuantepec on that day recalls 


, nothing more vividly than the grouped finale of some 


well-staged, FEastern-laid musical comedy. It was a 
rare bit of color and light. Under the cool arches the 
handsome women stood about in the most brilliant of 
costumes, reds, yellows, blues, and greens daringly com- 
bined and contrasted, their long gold neck chains tink- 
ling as they moved. Beyond them, like a golden gauze 
curtain, hung the sunlight through which the houses 
and the distant hills and the trees shimmered. In the 
foreground strode the gringos, dusty and exotic. 

But news of the ball was afoot, together with the 
announcement, ‘* Now you'll see some beauties!” and 
the request, ““Go just as you are,” so every man-jack 
in the party wondered what more of feminine pulehri- 
tude Tehuantepec could possibly offer if she was able 
to make such a marvellous display in the market-place, 
and how much more out of key he would feel in going 
to this ball “ just as he was.” 

Meantime the preparation. for the evening’s enter- 
tainment moved apace. In the first place, it was neces- 
sary for some one to call. upon the Presidente to obtain 
permission to have the dance: then the applicant had 
to see some one else to pay the fee required of all who 
desired music after eight o’clock. Certain documents 
had to be prepared, signed, stamped, sealed, ete., and 
eventually delivered. After this the young ladies had 
to be notified of the success of this legal adventuring 
and some one had to seurry about to collect an orches- 
tra. By nightfall all this was happily achieved and at 
eight o’clock the gringos detrained from the “ Mexico 
Special,” which, on a siding, was attracting much ad- 
miring attention from the populace, and in response to 
some one’s cry, “ Come on, this way!” the party start- 
ed down the railway track, a straggling, wondering 
band. There was not even a remnant of moon in the 
sky, so the journey over the ties was more or less 
perilous, Dut one could now and then be guided by the 
stumbling of the man just ahead of him and save his 
own neck. 

From the busier regions of the town with its seat- 
tered lights, the ball-goers scuffled along the ties, now in 
almost total darkness where the line of the rails was 
only a black pathway cut through palms and scrubby 
trees and brush, now coming into welcome patches of 


-semi-light where the natives. loitered in the shadows. 


gazing curiously at this str@&ftge procession. for visitors 
are a rarity in Tehuantepec. At one place the track 
skirted a high board fence pierced with a great gate- 
way, and here the gringos were halted. Within the 
fencing stood the Grand Hotel of Something or Other, 
quite ablaze with lights and most encouraging in the 
musie which flowed down from a rear veranda. So 
here was the ball! There was a violin whining dolo- 
rously to the panting of a guitar, and the visitors be- 
gan pulling themselves together, feeling their collars 
and mopping their faces. They were determined to 
make some sort of impression. When the musie ceased 


The Tehuantepec women stand like lances 
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and when every one had made himself ready tor the 
vrand entrance into the ball-room—evidently the long 
bright room with the tlags in the windows—the orches 
tra suddenly appeared in the courtyard, headed for the 
expectant gringos, 

* Now, gentlemen, we're off for the ball!” This was a 
shock indeed—evidently tie long, bright room was 
not the ball-room, after all. Adventure was certainty 
still afoot that night. 

* Now fall in, please, behind the band!” 

The four musicians, bearing a violin, a guitar, a 
mandolin, and a flute, took the head of the line and 
struck up a march with a precision which was marvel 
lous, unless they: had been in the habit of tramping 


The baby gown which became a headdress 


over the railway ties. Out came the natives; they had 
never seen anything quite like it, so a ntimber joined 
the procession, probably for the experience, and thus 
it was something of a erowd which presented itself at 
the doorway of the appointed dancing-room fifteen 
minutes later. <All of the residents of that. part of the 
city who had not fallen in behind the “band” had 
congregated about the building, where two men in cot- 
ton pyjamas and long sticks pried open a lane for 
the entry of the visitors. 

The sill of the ball-room door was raised about a 
feot from the ground, and over this, with sundry mis- 
haps, he visitors were piloted into the amazing room 
itself. Here was a room, perhaps fifty feet long by 
twenty-five wide, its walls and low ceiling of woven 
reeds—tules—set with a fine disregard for rain and 
sun and an evident regard for the curiosity of bright. 
peeping eves. Both ceiling and walls were supported 
by slender, rough-hewn trees, and above the centre of 
the room hung a kerosene-lamp, the only light in the 
place, but it could not have been less than ten thousand 
candle-power. It was the most blazing, aggressive light 
one could imagine. Beneath it, supported in a forked 
tree-trunk set in the floor, was a squat Jar of black 
pottery containing about four gallons of water. A tin 
dipper clinging to one of the forks clearly betokened 
the prevalent knowledge that dancing in the tropies 
is a thirsty business. 

Now, for the daneing-floor! It was of brown earth, 
smooth with the gliding and patting of innumerable 
feet and gently undulating from wall to wall. There 
was no dust upon it, just the smooth earth, tightly 
packed and suggestive rather of dull. somewhat worn 
brown velvet. It looked very well indeed, but un- 
familiar. 

The room, which was -part of a rambling private 
house—the tiled roof of a neighboring structure enter- 
ing its wall at one side—was well filled with visitors, 
prominent citizens, small naked boys, and smaller and 
much thinner-dogs, when the gringos stumbled in. The 
awaiting company had arranged itself on two adjoin- 
ing sides and was giving the three members of the 
local constabulary—the pyjama and stick dignitaries 
no end of trouble in preventing an invasion of the dan- 
cing-space. They looked positively murderous when 
they flourished their sticks, and the small naked boys 
clung to their mothers for dear life. <A third side of 
the room was allotted to the gringos who wished to sit 
there, but a great number clung about the doorway. 
These were the scoffers! On the fourth side were nine 
vacant chairs, eloquently vacant, set before a line of 
dark green -palms. 

“For the beauties, what 
“Ves, but not for you beauties,’ was the unfeeling 
reply to the gringo inquiry. 

A corner was selected for the four musicians and 
they were squeezed into it, the crowd at that place 
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suffering its displacement with evident protest. Not 
so, however, two much-earlier occupants of the corner, 
a rooster and a hen on a perch just above the heads 
of the company. They had attended these Tehuantepec 
balls befdre: there was nothing new in it for them, 
so they Had fluffed themselves up and gone placidly 
to sleep, the two most blasé® creatures the party saw 
mn all Mexico. They did not even remain awake to see 
the eringos dance! 

It was v bizarre scene which was here spread before 
the gringo eves. The room was noisy with the tuning 
of instruments and the struggles of the * policemen ” 
with the problem of order. Occasionally a lean dog 
would venture upon the “ floor.” whereupon -some of 
the yvoungsters—more than likely as guiltless of cloth- 
ing as Cupids—would pounce upon him and drag him 
back. The women in the crowd were dressed as those 
which had been seen in the market-place. in a costume 
of two pieces, a long, rather tight skirt, which seemed 
to be wrapped about the body rather than hung from 


the hips. and a short-sleeved, low-necked shirt, the’ 


huipilita, This was generally red and often richly 
cmpbroideyed in yellow floral or geometric designs. <At 
first thisfred is glaring Turkey red, but the sun fades 
it to the\mellowness of tone one finds in old Eastern 
rugs. Oy gala days the Tehuana women adorn them- 
selves wAh the amazing huipil grande, a head-dress of 
white efibroidery, and it was a great pity that none 
were tof‘be seen at the ball. In order to describe this 
feminive triumph it were better to relate the legend 
concerning its origin. Many years ago a Tehuana 
woman living on the coast found cast up on the beach 
au strangely frilled and furbelowed article the like of 
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quite apparently selected without the slightest refer- 
ence to the red huipilita above. But from the knees 
to the ground each skirt was finished with an accor- 
deon-pleated ruffle of the purest white. And this pro- 
vokes another legend by way of explanation. When the 
priests first came into this Zapotec country they found 


the women skirted only to the knees. In the course of 


their moral teachings they convinced the Tehuanas that 
skirts to the knees were not what might be called 
exactly modest. And the feminin 
add enough to the bottom of th 
the ground, and as the first addition was white and 
looked well. so has it persisted down the vears. 
Modesty is one of the marked traits of these women, 
and a tale which bears it out is still told in Tehuante- 
pee. It concerns a scientist, an anthropologist, who came 
down from the United States to study the physical 
characteristics of the race. He was duly accredited 
to the Mexican government by some university or 
learned body, and he got on swimmingly until he 
sought to obtain the custemary measurements of the 
women. The men had submitted, albeit with amused 
wonder, to the professor’s tape-measure, but when it 
came to the women there was open rebellion. They 
did not want to know their inches or centimetres, and 
could not for the life of them understand what possible 
interest the professor or any one else could have in 
them. He urged, cajoled, bribed, bu# to no end; and 
eventually some representative of the government or 
of the state had to come to his assistance, explain to 
the indignant women, and finally threaten them with 
imprisonment or sudden death if they refused to lend 
themselves to the cause of scientific investigation. 


Skirt to bring it to 


Sunny, indolent Tehuantepec on a blue-skied afternoon 


which she had never seen. She carried it home and 
cried it. and then, for lack of knowing what else to 
do with it. she placed it on her head. The article was 
a baby’s long dress, and when she put it on she placed 
the hem of the flounce upon the top of her head, 
fastened it there, and let the rest of the garment, the 


‘sleeves and the voke and whatever else belonged to it, 


hang down her back. And to-day, in these head- 
dresses, one still sees the tiny sleeves and the neck 
opening which are part of an infant’s robe. 

It was not until the orchestra began its work that 
anything approaching the atmosphere of a ball was 
apparent in the room. Then the assembled company, 
including the gringos, buzzed with the appropriate ex- 
pectanecy. Severai young men, clearly the gallants of 
the community, came upon the floor and were presented 
to the visitors. They were far from being a bad-look- 
ing lot. although not to be compared with the women- 
folk. One of them was Juan Pinon and he seemed to 
be a sort of Master of Ceremonies. He wore a gray 
felt hat, a yellow undershirt with small brown stripes 
running Jatitudinally around it, and white trousers. 
He was barefoot. As a sort of N. B. it should be said 
that the undershirt was tucked into his trousers. This 
is rather a distinctive way of wearing any upper gar- 
ment in Tehuantepee. His Assistant Master was all 
in white, but his shirt, an ordinary collarless garment, 
is best described as an outing shirt since he did not 
tuck it in anywhere. He also was barefoot. And two 
cleaner-looking young men it would be difficult to find. 
They darted about the place, pushing back a bulge in 
the erowd here, moving the gringos farther to the 
front there, and bestowing much attention from time 
to time upon the nine empty chairs. The orchestra 
kept at its music with tireless fidelity, and the chickens 
slept peacefully through it all. 

And then the belles arrived.- Nine of them trooped 
in over the high door-sill, smiling and greeting their 
friends in the front rows with fluttering fingers. Juan 
and his friend escorted them to the waiting chairs with 
much gallantry, and the gringos turned toward them 
with genuine admiration. Five or six of the nine were 
stunning! Save for the huipile grande, in which 
dancing would have been somewhat of an undertaking, 
each of them was decked.to the limit of her wardrobe 
and her jewel-casket. ‘They wore red huipilitas richly 
embroidered in vellow: and over their breasts hung 
the much-valued gold chains embellished with Amer- 
ican gold coins. Their skirts were brilliant in coloring 
to their knees, no two of them alike in hue, and this 
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Then the professor obtained his measurements and 
departed with very fixed ideas as to the modesty of 
the Zapoteca women. 

When the nine belles of the ball had seated them- 
selves and arranged their skirts, their bare brown feet 
much in evidence below their snowy flounces, they drew 
forth gaudy silk handkerchiefs, red ones and green ones 
and blue ones—they go in for strong colors in every- 
thing in Tehuantepec—and awaited the opening of the 
dance. The gringos stared and stared, and after sweep- 
ing the line almost every eye was turned upon the 
fourth young gir] from the right of the line.- She was 
splendid; tall and straight as a reed. The upper part 
of her skirt was purple, her huipilita was red, her 
handkerchief was green, she had a blue ribbon trimmed 
in her hair, and across one shoulder, falling back upon 
her chair, was a vellow gauze scarf. 

“Say. will you look at the fourth one?” 

“Why. I haven't Jooked at anything else?” 

“A little bit of all right—what?” 

“T guess ves.” 

Then another voice. over the shoulder, 

“Count four from the right, you people, and then 
stop.” 

“Go away, son, you're late.” 

And so it was that she became known as “ Number 
Four,” and was much talked of during subsequent 
days, and it is a good wager that every gringo at that 
ball will remember “ N- nber Four” as long as he re- 
members that night Tehuantepec. Her face was 
exquisite in its fineness of feature, in its dignity of re- 
pose, and brilliant in its smiling. 

The first dance of the evening was the Zandunga, 
two women, one of them “ Number Four,” and two 
men, Juan and his outing-shirt friend, taking part in 
it. The music was slow and tuneful, something be- 
tween a waltz and a march, if such a combination 
of time can be imagined; and the danee was monoto- 
nously dignified, consisting simply of several steps 
forward, the women and men approaching, and several 
steps backward to their original positions. From 
time to time the dancers crossed over, the approach- 
ing and retreating going on as before. Both Juan 
and his friend wore their hats—putting them on, in- 
deed, especially for the dance, and Juan smoked a 
cigarette throughout the figure. Once some one in the 
crowd spoke to him, and without losing step for an 
instant he danced over to the one who -had addressed 
him, chatted for a moment, still keeping time to the 
music, and then danced back to the middle of the 


eply to this was to. 


room. Number Four,’ who was his partner, 
absolutely no heed of his temporary absence, but ke: 
dancing to the vacant position which had once be 
Juan's. 7 
The dance lasted probably ten minutes, and wli» 
the applause ceased “ Number Four,” very graciou-'\ 
smiling her acknowledgments, the orchestra swung i)):.; 
a waltz. In an instant “ Number Four” and Jiu:y 
were up and at it, and the eyes of the gringos open. «| 
in amazement. For if there was one thing in t!» 
world that these natives could do, it was waltz. The: 
was nothing hoppy or strange or aboriginal abo}; 
it; it was such waltzing as is seen only on rarely « .- 
lightful occasions in a New York ballroom. It w.- 
superbly graceful, a_ finished performance and oie 
to delight the heart of a dancing-master. 
couples followed Number Four” and Juan, and se.) 
the small space granted by the crowd was filled wis}; 
dancers. Every one of them waltzed beautifully, aj: 
one of the gringos recalled, with some chagrin, |. s 
reply to an inquiry whether he intended dancing wi}; 
any of the women. His reply had been, “ Not on 
vour life: at least, not until [ see what they’re goiie 
to do and how they do it.” However, this gringo « y- 
tainly did dance with the Tehuanas, and he is qu ie 
eager to admit that never in his life had he lighi«r 
or more graceful partners. How those women coi!:] 
waltz and twostep! He must admit, too, that jie 
thinks he stubbed one lady’s toe; and it was a wonder 
he did it only once, beeause, while her bare feet glid:| 
over the dirt floor with perfect smoothness, the hea, \. 
thick-soled shoes of her partner were forever enecou:- 
tering its inequalities. He felt quite as if he were 
pushing two ploughs through a stubborn field. [uit 
even if he did run against the lady’s brown toe sje 
gave no sign of it: she merely smiled and smiled anil 
probably wondered when he would do it again. So, 
for her graciousness, her forbearance, and, above all, 
her grace, the gringo who danced with her begs leave 


to present his compliments to her and thank her for 


several delightful quarter-hours and for permitting a 
clumsy but eager foreigner to dance with her. And lie 
hopes also that she may never know the meaning of 
the ungallant things the other gringos called out across 
the ballroom. They had not danced with her! 

After the waltz came a twostep and, incidentally. a 
rush toward “ Number Four.” Two men collided just 
in front of her and she looked up with a merry smile 
and selected—the wrong man. But he consoled him- 
self elsewhere and found almost as graceful a partner. 
And he will always know that it was the other’s 
toe he stubbed. : 

In the midst of the dance the floor began to tremble. 
The gringos did not know just what to make of it. 


It seemed as if a heavy-laden wagon were rumbling - 


past the building. The women were all aflutter in 
an instant and called across the room to their friends. 

“Do you know what this is?” some one asked thie 
gringos. “Well, it’s an earthquake. You _ people 
are getting all that’s coming to you here on the 
isthmus.” | 

The dance was not interrupted for a moment, be- 
cause earthquakes are almost of daily oceufrence in 
Tehuantepec, it was said. Later in the evening some 
oe came in to say that a house near by had been 
thrown down in the tremor. That, so far as any one 
could see, didn’t matter much, either. And, by the 
way, what was an earthquake compared with thie 
dancing of the gringos?—which may be taken one 
way or another. 

During a respite in the dance Juan and his friend 
went about the crowd with a pitcher of orchata and 
a tray of glasses. This is a drink made of water, 
rice, sugar, and cinnamon and is not half so bad as 
it sounds. Juan dispensed the orchata and his friend 
the cakes and prunes which accompanied it. Then 
the dancing was resumed, and the gringos who dared 
took partners and did the best they could to keep off 
the feet of the young women, who also may be called 
daring. 

One of the gringes who spoke Spanish “sat out” 
part of a dance with “Number Four,” and to be 
gallant he told her that the Americans thought her 
very pretty. Without the least embarrassment 
turned her level eyes upon him, smiled slightly, and 
said: “ That is very kind of them, but I fear they 
flatter me too greatly. It is probably the influence 
of the newness of all this.” 

And that from a barefoot bronze girl in purple, red, 
green, blue, and yellow in a thatched hut! 

A moment later the gringo essaved something pleas- 
ant by asking her whether he would have the delight 
of seeing her in the market-place in the morning. 
Again she turned her fine eyes upon him, smiled an 
unreadable smile, and said, with all the air of a 
princess, “ No, I never go to the market-place.” And 
the gringo, coming down to plain English, “ beat if? 

For two or three hours the dancing continued, and 
then came the leave-takings. The women held out 
their long, slender hands and the gringos took tliem 
with something of regret and bowed themselves over 
the high door-sill. 

Two of the gringos who had tempted Fate and the 
wrath of Terpsichore walked homeward together over 
the ties. For a little way in the darkness they could 
still hear the orchestra droning a native tune, a re 
cessional to the amazing evening. Suddenly one of tlie 
gringos stopped, caught his companion by the arm, and 
said, slowly: 

“T expect to dance in New York this winter, old 
man, and when J am on the floor with some nice, 
sweet, powdery girl whose arms and neck are white 
as snow and whose frock is an undescribable, swishy, 
filmy thing, I’m going to say to her: ‘ The last time | 
waltzed with a girl, she was brown and barefoot and 
she was in red and purple and yellow and lots of other 
color, and the floor was dirt and there were naked 
babies and dogs running about it, and two chickens 
were asleep in the ballroom. And I’m going to =e 
whether she believes me.” | 
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By a Special Correspondent 


Curcaco. 


au OR the first time since Theodore 


ic Roosevelt became a national figure 

there is visible evidence in the coun- 
Fal Vite try that his hold on the people is 
WAS Bl) weakening and that his prestige is 
ays lessening. He may be now con- 
RD sidered as something other than an 


BEN irresistible force in politics. People 
ee are talking about his inconsistencies. 
Many persons to whom he has been an .-idol, a hero, and 
a demigod are now amiably willing to think of him and 
discuss him as a, politician who has put himself on the 
same plane and footing with other politicians who are 
seeking place, power, and preferment. ; 

Recently I have journeyed leisurely through Indiana, 
Ohio, and Illinois, with a side excursion into Wisconsin, 
and this new attitude toward Roosevelt is the most 
striking and interesting thing Ihave discovered. Even 
at this stage of the campaign the Republicans whom [ 


encountered concede that the next Congress will be 


Albert J. Beveridge 
WHO IS SEEKING RE-ELECTION AS SENATOR FROM INDIANA 


Democratic, and that the only present concern is the 
size of the Democratic majority. In each of the States 
there is an individual interest in Tom, Dick, or Harry 
who is a candidate, and a hope that he will be “ saved,” 
but this interest and hope does not in the majority of 
cases extend beyond the Congress district lines. 

The Republicans in these States are making what 
they feel to be a hopeless fight for a majority in the 
next House of Representatives, without a national 
leader. Mr. Taft has proved himself lacking to the 
people in these States in the elements that make for 
political popularity. The Republicans in-Ohio at their 
State convention endorsed Mr. Taft for renomination 


to the Presidency in 1912, but they are. making little. 


use of his name as a lure to attract voters in the 
present campaign. And as for Mr. Roosevelt, in both 
Ohio and Indiana, they do not know where to seize 


upon him and make use of the measure of popularity — 


he still retains. In both these States the new tariff 
law is unpopular, and when the radicals in Ohio read 
the Saratoga platform ‘they, in their own graphic 
phrase, “ quit T. R. eold.” 

The praise of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill and of Mr. 
Taft in that declaration of principles and beliefs was 
intolerable to the ardent followers of the ex-President 
who had aecepted his New Nationalism with delight 


Se were willing to go even farther along the same 


“al, They openly parted company with the Colonel 
then and there. In Indiana Mr. Roosevelt is equally 
Impossible as a source of strength to the Republicans 
now contending for election, either in his Saratoga or 
his Osawatomie manifestation. In New York he is too 


conservative and reactionary for present needs, and his: 


Kansas views are far too advanced and radical to suit 
the present mood of the voters of this State. 

The Republican candidates for Congress in Ohio are 
attending to their knitting, each in his own Way. All 
the sitting members voted for the Payne-Aldrich 
lariif bill except General Keifer, who cast his vote 
against it on the ground that the duties it imposed 
were not high enough. None of these candidates is 
Saving that the Payne-Aldrich law is “ the best tariff 
hill ever passed.” They are all up and doing. Every 
ene of them is trying to make a house-to-house canvass 
of his district and talk personally with as many voters 
is possible before Election Day. It seems possible 
that the seats now held by Representatives - Goebel, 
Jovee, Johnson, Kennedy, and possibly Thomas, will be 
filled by Democrats after the November election. 
Everywhere in the State 1 was told that if the dis- 


affection, unrest, and dissatisfaction with Republican 
party control now so clearly visible was as deep as it 
proved to be in Maine, the Democrats would make a 
clean sweep with the exception of possibly three or four 
Congress districts. 

The contest for the Governorship between Governor 
Harmon and Warren G. Harding, the Republican candi- 
date, is being made solely on State issues. Both the 
candidates are speaking everywhere and practically all 
of the time. Their references to the tariff have been 
casual and incidental. Governor Harmon, it is the 
common testimony, has made an effective and useful 
Governor, and has raised the tone and increased’ the 
efliciency of the State administration. He has dis- 
covered and exposed graft and corruption on the part 
of State and county office-holders. In his speeches he 
tells about it, and promises if re-elected to continue 
the work that he has started. He speaks very simply 
and clearly on the stump, and what he says to the 
voters who come out to hear him plainly interests 
them. The Republicans in Ohio in whose political judg- 
ment I have the most confidence are fully persuaded 
that Governor Harmon will be re-elected. 

The contests in the various counties in Ohio over the 
legislative ticket excite almost as much interest as 
the Governorship, for the Legislature to be elected will 
choose a successor to Charles Dick as United States 
Senator. By common consent there is no discussion of 
the Senatorship at the present time. but after the 
Legislature is elected there will be a scramble to suc- 
ceed Dick which promises to be epochal in the history 
of Ohio State politics. There will be at least half a 
score of candidates, whether the Legislature is Demo- 
cratic or- Republican. Drek seems to be eliminated 
even if the Legislature is Republican. But the most 
intelligent Republicans are gravely doubtful of this 
outcome. They say that it is too probable that a 
Democrat will be sent. to Washington as Senator Bur- 
ton’s colleague. 

The over-shadowing contest in Indiana is between 
John W. Kern and Beveridge for the Senatorship. Mr. 
Beveridge now controls the Republican State organiza- 
tion. He has made Indiana an insurgent State, and 
las captured the State and county machinery of 
organization. The State convention which he domi- 
nated denounced the Payne-Aldrich tariff Jaw and did 
not praise Mr. Taft. The responsibility now devolves 
upon the Senator of “carrying” this State. He is 
working longer than union hours on the job. Before 
the campaign ends no cross-roads will have been too 
remote and no hamlet or village too small to have 
heard his earnest voice upraised in urgent appeal to the 
electors to forget party lines and elect a Legislature 
that will do its duty by the State and by the country. 
Mr. Beveridge has never before had to make such a 
campaign as he is making this year. . 

Indiana is a low-tariff State and is insurgent on that 
ground alone. But the State was Democratic before 
it was insurgent, and a low-tariff State when Mr. 
Beveridge was a high protectionist and not in disagree- 
ment with the ruling wing of his party. Indiana was 
one of the first of ‘the Northern States to go Demo- 
cratic after the Civil War. Cleveland carried it in 
1884 and 1892, and Mr. Harrison, though it was his 
home State. barely carried it in 1888. It came to be 
classed with the “ doubtful.” States in 1896 when Mr. 
Bryan fastened himself upon the shoulders of the 
Democratic party. So that, on an appeal for a reduc- 
tion of the duties on imports, the Democratie candi- 


dates are quite at home. ‘That is what they have been 


eontending for through many dreary years, and they 
are meeting Mr. Beveridge’s arguments by agreeing to 
all that he says about the need of tariff revision down- 
ward and promising to go much further when they 
shall be put in power. 

Mr. Beveridge is one of the Republicans who par- 
ticularly would like to make some use of Mr. Roose- 
velt. When the ex-President was in the White_House 
the young Indiana Senator attached himself closely to 
the fortunes of the man of destiny and aspired to 
share with Henry Cabot Lodge the honor and privilege 
of being his spokesman on the Senate floor. But ap- 
parently the name has lost some of its magic in In- 
diana this year. At least, Mr. Beveridge is not using 
it as a lure. The voters in “ndiana are keeping close 
watch on Mr. Roosevelt’s - “ious and varying pro- 
nouncements and contrasting ‘*2m one with the other. 
In this they are being assisted by the [ndianapolis 
News and other influential newspapers in the State. 

The uncertain factor in the Indiana situation is a 
“ liquor issue.” As always, it muddies the waters and 
euts both ways. . This is a mixed metaphor, but both 
halves of it are collectively and separately true. There 
is a —— issue in Ohio, too, but by tacit agreement 
it is being kept suppressed. The Republicans in 
Indiana would like to suppress it in that State too, 
but the Democrats are determined to inject it into the 


~eampaign.. At the present time there is a county- 


option law in Indiana which was enacted at a special 
session of a Republican Legislature held just prior 
to the last preceding general election, two vears ago. 
At their State convention this vear, the Republi- 
cans, “ pointing with pride,” as usual, to what they 
had accomplished, had nothing to say about the county 
option law. At the Democratic State convention a 
strong declaration was made in favor of a change in 
the present law which would provide for city and town- 
ship option. This reduction of the voting unit in a 
“wet ” and “drv” election is favored bv the “ wets ” 
and opposed by the “drys.” It is having a direct 
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efleet on the contest for the Senatorship because in 
some of the counties almost as much attention is being 
given to the candidate’s attitude toward the option 
law as to his party affiliation. In some places the 
Democratic strength will be thrown to a “ wet” Repub- 
lican where the Democratic candidate is a “drv,’ and 
in some other counties the condition will be reversed. 
This makes it unusually difficult to predict what the 
political complexion of the Legislature will be. 

In the present House the Democrats hold eleven of 
the thirteen seats which are the quota of the Indiana 
delegation. It seems not impossible that they may 
capture the other two this year. Hardly any one 
believes that the Democratic representation will be 
reduced. 

The old Republican organization in Indiana which 
Mr. Beveridge and his friends overthrew, and which 
was headed by ex-Senator Hemenway, ex-Vice-President 
Fairbanks, and ex-Representative Watson, is now tak- 
ing an active interest in the present campaign. They 
are not openly doing anything to bring about the 
defeat of Beveridge, but it is to be suspected that on 
the sly they are putting what obstacles in his path 
they can. One story widely current in the State 
which they are dectared to have put forth is that, if 
the Legislature should be Republican, it will not neces- 
sarily follow that Mr. Beveridge will be its choice for 
the Senatorship. It is Known for certain that some of 
the Republican nominees on the legislative ticket 
would seize any opportunity afforded them to vote 
against Mr. Beveridge. This rumor has gained such 
circulation and is being received with so much credence 
in parts of the State that Governor -Marshail has de- 
clared publicly that it will not be possible to use any 
Democratic votes to defeat Beveridge. The choice ot 
the Legislature, he declares, must be either Kern or 
Beveridge. 

Wisconsin is always difficult to analyze because in 
recent years, at least, men and not issues have divided 
the voters. They have been “Stalwarts” or * Hallt- 
Breeds.” Now they are La Fotlette men or antt- 
La Follette men. In making himself the dommant 
political factor in the State Mr. La Follette has for the 
time being disorganized and disrupted the Democratic 
party. He has drawn away from it hundreds of men. 


Judson Harmon 
WHO IS MAKING A VIGOROUS FIGHT FOR 
A SECOND TERM AS GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


A La Follette man may be either a Republican or a 
Democrat. He does not lose claim to his title when he> 
votes the Democratic ticket. At this stage of the cam- 
paign no one dares say whether these La Follette 
Democrats will vote for insurgent Republicans for - 
Congress or whether they wl vote their own party 
ticket. 

If they vote for the Democratic nominees four or five 
seats in Congress may be lost to the Republicans. It 
seems almost certain even now that the two Milwaukee 
districts will be carried by either the Democrats-or the 
Socialists. with the chances favoring the Democrats. 
Victor L. Berger, one of the most influential and im- 
portant Socialists in the United States, and the man 
who is commonly credited with having framed the plan 
of the campaign the Socialists are now conducting 
throughout the,eountry, is the Socialist candidate in 
the district now represented by Representative Stafford, 
Who failed of renomination at the primaries. 
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the Story 


RANDOM PAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NEW YORK NEWSPAPER REPORTER 


BEATING THEM ALL AFTER THE GLORIOUS BATTLE OF 
CONSOLACION DEL SUR 


WZAIER FTE R the battle of Consolacion del 
GS Sur a wild but tempting thought 
flashed across my mind: why not 
ie ‘beat’ all the ‘rest of the world 
43 on the story of the fight’ It was 
a decidedly sporting propesition, and 
my that wave it its chief charm. For 
>: 38 8 man on a weekly to try to beat 
the daily newspapers was a greai 
deal like trying to hoist oneself by the boot-straps. 
Copy went to the weekly by mail: the daily corre- 
spondents sent their stories by cable. Yet probably 
the cabled stuff must be brief. and the men would 
reserve the detailed accounts for their Sunday editions 
and send them by mail. Their make-up was quicker 
than ours, vet if [ could catch the steamer three 
days in advance of theirs the thing might be done. 

The newspaper “beat” is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever—to newspaper men alone. It is the fetich 
they worship above all others. The reader. as a rule, 
knows nothing about it and, if possible, cares less. 
If vou, sir or madam, happened to read your first 
news of the battle of Consolacion in these cotumns. 
vou would not theretore turn trom any other accouut 
of it you might happen to encounter in another 
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By William Inglis 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Enrique and I drove down the yellow hill road, a 
long mile, to the railroad station, where the govern- 
ment troop-train was awaiting the order to depart 
northward to Havana. The train was made up of 
some half-dozen ordinary flimsy passenger-coaches, in 
which the soldiers could lie down on the floor when 
the bullets began*to fly, a dozen ordinary flat cars or 
gondolas, each walled as to the sides with sacks of 
sand, which formed excellent ramparts, and four box- 
cars, each armored with steel plate and mounting a 
rapid-fire gun on the roof. 

This train had been derailed in a high-banked cut 
below Consolacion a couple of days betore, and thus 
began the battle. The Liberales. in distant ambush, 
cheered tiercely and fired many volleys, but the lofty 
banks of earth on either hand effectually prevented 
the bullets from dropping near the train; also the 
Moderatos in the train had to elevate their pieces so 
high to fire over the banks that their bullets flew 
far above the heads of the enemy. Now that the battle 
was happily concluded, the locomotive had been jacked 
up on the rails once more and the track relaid over 
the culvert that had been dynamited in the rear of 
the train to cut off immediate retreat. 

‘How. long will it take you to reach Havana?” 1 


It would have been brutal to interrupt such a delightful gossip 


publication a few days later. But in the newspaper 
world the man who “beats ~ all the other papers 1s 
vreater than he that taketh a city. The mere sug- 
vestion of the thing is intoxicating, and for the sake 
of its accomplishment a fellow will risk all he has. 

Possibly the reader remembers the battle of Con- 
volacion del Sur. In it the armies of the Moderatos 
and the Liberales met in full force and launched in- 
pumerable bullets and cries of defiance at each other. 
Much glory was reaped by both sides in this. the 
erandest engagement of the glorious Cuban revolution 
of 1906. Please remember the date and don't get 
it mixed with the ancient: revolution against Spain. 
Neither side had won the battle. but each army. re- 
tired from the tield thoroughly happy and covered with 
glory because it had made a grand demonstration in 
force—and got away with it. 

We were awakened at dawn that morning, Senor 
Don Enrique de Pourtales vy Ybor and I. Don Enrique 
Was my young and enthusiastic interpreter, a good 
man, a fine linguist. and patriot—but speed 
merchant. We were awakened at dawn by the bugles 
of the government. or Moderato. forees sounding 
reveillé for the various commands which were about 
to begin the return to Havana. We had slept in the 
principal hotel of Consolacion, an ancient inn full 
of hard cots and robust odors. but with an excellent 
table and tairly good service. Orderlies were hasten- 
ing to and fro as we sat at the coffee and pineapples, 
and the dining-room was full of clanking captains and 
vay young lieutenants long before we left. Don 
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asked Colonel Clews of the Foreign Legion, command- 
ing the expedition. 

‘T don't see how we can get there within a week, 
he replied. “ The telegraph wires are cut, but we 
have news that all the bridges between here and 
Havana have heen dynamited. It will take us at 
least seven days to make repairs and get in. If the 
rebels attack us that wjll mean still more delay.” 

I thanked him and hurried away. 

* Horses,” I told Don Enrique as we went rattling 
up the long vellow hill road back to Consoiacion. 
“We'll get horses and lope into Havana in three 
days. Don Enrique, it’s a cinch. The others are all 
going up in the train” It’s a shame to beat them, 
out it can’t be helped. Let’s get the horses right 
away. 

‘But, sehor.” Don Enrique protested, the roads 
are infested with scouting parties and with robbers 
[It is very hot riding in the sun, especially for a 
stranger of the North. Let us wait—” 

“Be sure you get good stayers.” interrupted 
him. “None of your fancy prancers fer me. tor the 
first caracole would stand me on my head. Get good 
stayers that ‘Il do fifty miles a day.” 

The fine eves of Don Enrique were alight with 
enthusiasm. 

“ Trust me, seflor.” he said. as we alighted at the 
hotel. “In brief time [ shall return With horses. 
splendid animals, the best in this region. All of these 
people are my friends. Ah, sefior, it is a great satis- 


faction to have friends—” 
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And stayers, remember; not prancers,” ejaculated 
as | dashed up the stairs to pack my luggage— 1. 
tooth-brush and a couple of changes of linen rolled up 
in a bit of water- ‘proof oilcloth to hang on the sadcle- 
bow. 

I had ample time to observe the pomp and circum. 
stance of tropical war while I waited on the porch ior 
Don Enrique and the horses, splendid animals, tie 
best in that region. Orderlies gallaped to and fro with, 
messages, aides pranced here and there on importint 
business; sonorous commands in the Spanish tongue 
rumbled out from the patio of the ancient inn, where 
the commanding officer of the artillery was chating — 
at delay; the sentinels in the tall spire of the churel | 
in the midst of the -plaza peered north, south, east, 
and west in search of some sign of the foe; through 
the back streets rumbled carts carrying the deid, 
whose whereabouts had been betrayed by the swoop. 
ing of black, ravenous birds from on high. It is not 
impossible that L should have been perched on that 
porch in Consolacion until this very day, still await- 
ing the speedy return of my friend Don Enrique, it 
i had not, after the fourth cigarette, wearied of in- 
action and gone in search of him. Kind strangers 
helped me on the trail. the last one pointing out the 
very house he had entered. I walked around the 
house through a yard much cluttered with rubbish, 
and on the shady back porch found my friend. Don 
Enrique and the owner of the splendid animals facing 
each other in broad armchairs, smoking cigarettes 
languidly, and recounting their joys and tribulations 
in mellifluous Spanish polysyllables. itt would have 
been brutal to interrupt such a delightful gossip, no 
matter what urgent business might demand, so | 
stood silent until Don Enrique happened to glance my 
Way. 

‘““Ah-h-h, sefior,” he cried, his fine eyes gleaming 
with joy as he slowly arosé from his chair, “ you are 
indeed arrived at the most. fortunate moment. Even 
at this instant we have arranged terms. Let me 
nt my most valued friend, Senor Don Ramon 
Velasquez. He will afford us aid in these trouble | 
i . Don Ramon, Senor Inglees is the friend of 
1om I spoke. He is the corrcsponsate of ’AR-PERRR’ 
WIK-LI, and we hasten to Havana with news of the 
vreat battle of .C ‘onsolacion, A terrible conflict, seiores. 
I woutd wish never again—” 

Pardon my utter irrelevance.” 1 interrupted, but 
as we have lost one hour already. may [ suggest that 
we really are in haste?” 

Ah-h-h!  Seguramente, sefior,” Don Enrique re 
plied, with a glance toward Don Ramon full of apology 
for my barbd7ie impatience. “Yes, yés. We shall 
proe eed forthwith.” 

We proceeded. (In an open shed we tound a vehicle 
that looked hke a fat black spider perched on a pair 
of wheels as tall as a man. This, Don Enrique ex- 
plained, was a volante, a sort of super-chariot that 
could penetrate the thickest jungte, ford streams, elim!) 
rocks—in short. travel any path over which a moun. 
tain-goat could proceed. Half a dozen pathetically 
thin hens rose out of the body of the volante at our 
approach and meandered toward the nearest shady 
spot, casting reproachtul glances at us meanwhile. 
Don Enrique and £ busied ourselves with brooms tong 
enough to make the interior of the volante endurable. 
and Don Ramon presently appeared leading a jaded 
bay horse and a bony mule whose wrinkled old face 
and sinister, deep-set eves gave him a curious re- 
semblance to the wicked Baron Chevrial in the play. 

“Splendid animals!” my guide explained the 
mule was harnessed between the shafts and the horse 
at his side. “ Now let us enter the vehicle. So” 

A small, sour young man mounted the horse. kicked 
its poor ribs. and so at last we were off—that is 
Ave were slowly trundled away during a= eivil and 
jong-drawn exchange of adios, senor. and adios, 

*This is mueh better than horse-riding” my guide 
declared as we rolled northward at the slowest jog 
trot imaginable by the mind of man ~~ In the volante 
we shall save our strength. and these splendid animals 
will go very far in one day.” 

But they did not go very far in one day Looking 
back at that sad hegira, even over the space of more 
than three pleasant. years, it is still ampossible to 
dwell on it in detail. Lives there a man with soul so 
dead that he can tolerate the memory of a long, dreary. 
crawling progress in a vehicle used for months as a 
dormitory for hens? Having been warned by tiat 
past master of all Latin-Americanism. Senor Nichola: 
Biddle, that under no circumstances was it permissible 
to swear or even grow! at the slothtul habits of the 
country, I sat there and bit my lower hp into fringe 
and only once in a very, very long while permitted 
myself to utter a plaint. I have not the heart to set 
down the whole dismal record of the journey, Sul 
will simply recount an incident here and there lie 
volante ehurned us so that I was surprised we retained 
anything in our midst. At halt past eleven we came 
to a httle town where we were to have almuerzo ‘he 
midday breakfast Don Enrique thought we were good 
for a two hours’ halt, but he learned something n¢W. 
Under my energetic prodding he made our coci:ro 
give the splendid animals a couple ot quarts of oats 
apiece in nose-bags while we bought ioom the inn- 
keeper the following: three roast chickens, three loaves 
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of bread (delicious long Cuban bread that looks like 
police night-sticks), one tin of strong canned butter 


from Denmark. one quart and a pint of Rioja clarete; 


also a few packages of cigarettes and one quart of 


fine mineral water imported from the Catalan spring 
in Spain. To drink the local water in most Spanish- 
American towns is like matching pennies with th 
undertaker. We got all our almucrzo stores aboa 


just as the noble, splendid animals finished their 


oats. and once more we took the northward road. 

«This is magical,’ Don Enrique was kind enough 
to say. “ Many years have I travelled, but never have 
I seen breakfast taken on the fly.” Of course | knew 


HARPER'S 


Don Enrique. ‘ What we need is less cussing and more 
lifting, and we'll get out of this pickle.” 

Sour-face reluctantly came down to earth and helped, 
but it was of no use. We heaved and heaved, and 
the wheels came up to within about three inches of 
the top of the mud pocket, only to sag hopelessly 
back again. We sat in the shade of a_ sheltering 
palm and panted and—well, we were in a glow. Lord! 
Lord! was any place on earth ever so hot as that? 
Don Enrique, against my protest, went back to the 
river and drank greedily of the beautiful green water, 
which made him very sick that night. After we had 
struggled in the mire fer many centuries an ancient 
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But the wheels stuck fast in the mud-pocket 


that in his opinion no one but an infuriated American 
maniae would choose to eat on the wing, but I re- 
frained from breathing anything that could by any 
possibility hurt his sensitive soul. He was a good 
fellow, Don Enrique, muy sympatico and all that, and 
I hope he will be as merciful to me as I am to him. 

“We are going.” he explained to me, as we fled 
from the highway bordered with beautiful silvery 
giant palms whose green fronds filled the air with 
coolness—" we are going aside from the main road, 
hecause along there we should be marks for the gov- 
ernment troops on the railroad near by. You 
they go by the rule that whatever is moving in the 
enemy's country must be the enemy; therefore, last 
week they terribly wounded a very respectable pig- 
herd. By using the seeret roads of the peasantry we 
shall escape the lethal wrath of the troop-train; also 
the vigilance of the rebeldes, who seize every horse 
they cateh on the highway.” 

Thus we crept over many miles, sometimes along 
trails that seemed but faintly blazed, vet kept us 
on our way. The sour youth on the horse was mut- 
tering here and there. 

“It is nothing,” Don Enrique assured me. “ He 
only makes a curse. and says the azaldos will take 
away our horses and cut off our ears.” © 

Tell him he’s a pie-faced quitter,” suggested. 

“Ah, no.” Don Enrique replied. ‘ We must not 
offend his dignity, else he would leave us-and turn 
again toward home... .” 

Yes, gentle reader, I then said what I thougit; 
but I said it within, silently but earnestly, displaying 
ineantime a false but conciliatory grin to propitiate 
our-cochero. And ever we fambled on under the broil- 
ing sun, dusty and jogging, until we came to: Elerra- 
dura, where I suddenly recalled that [ had letters of 
introduction te some Américan settlers. After long 
ind vehement questionings and much going about we 
found their.abode. They gave us tea and kind words. 
Would they lend us their span of fast mules to hasten 
us toward Havana’ Alas! no; they wouldn't. Their 
daughters were going up to school next week, and they 
ieeded the mules to put them on their way. Thev 
were sorry. May the recording angel forgive my 
wicked though silent objurgations upon those good 
veople, their daughters, and their fast mules. 

Again we rumbled on, dodging alike the railroad of 

‘he Moderatos on the right and the range of hills full 
‘ft Liberales on our left. In mid-afternoon we plashed 
<nee-deep across a shallow river whose waters were 
‘ransparent and green as the heart of an emerald. 
Not many rods farther on our volante rose over a 
ridge, swooped down, and—settled in a pocket of blue 
alluvial mud about as consistent as sculptor’s clay. 
_ The volante settled down, settled and would not 
vudge. The cochero cursed; the animals leaped and 
plunged, but the wheels stuck fast in the mud pocket. 
the sour-faced youth spurred the horse with both 
heels, beat the mule passionately, and uttered Spanish 
imprecations that sounded like rapid-fire gun practice, 
ending with “ pr-r-r-r-room!” The poor creatures 
reared and jumped, but to no avail. 

“Tell that hombre to get off and help us,” I asked 


see, 


on our expedition and sent us Harry Howe. 


black laboring-man, with tufty, white wool whiskers, 
shuffled into view. He was simply vet tastefully at- 
tired in a breech-clout and a tattered old straw hat. 
Don Enrique welcomed him as a long-lost uncle re- 
turned from the dead. 

* Ah-h-h, muy amigo Timoteo!” he cried, rapturously. 
‘Come over here and give us the benefit of your noble 
and unselfish back!” 

The aneient black laborer, somewhat puzzled but 
game, came over and helped us lift. He was able to 
hike up the extra pound needed, and in a moment the 
volante was free. The euide bestowed on him a hearty 
Castilian compliment and ten cents in American. sil- 
ver, and my last view of the tufty old boy revealed 
him gazing in a happy iranee at the Yankee dime 
on his palm and apparently expecting a chariot of 
fire to come down and waft him to heaven as the im- 
evitable corollary of the strange adventure he had 
just finished After that we went on and on, over 
endless miles of road that ceased to be bad only to 
become worse. It might possibly be amusing to tell 
of the long mud-puddle from which we were hauled 
out by a voke of oxen, and the longer and deeper next 
puddle, a mile or so later. where we stuck up our legs 
over the dashboard te keep them dry and whence we 
were drawn by three pairs of oxen detached from a 
tobacco wagon at a cost of fifteen cents American sil- 
ver: but there is no room for trifles in this serious bit 
of history. | 

That night we lay at Paso Real, where Don Enrique 
groaned for hours over the beautiful green river water 
he had drunk, and I battened on a quart of mineral 
water, a charming chicken. frifo con arroz, plataios 
fritos, a pint of clarete, and excellent coffee. May 
Heaven always send us to inns as good as the imn at 
Paso Real. Two Italians kept it. and I wish I could 
remember their names so as to give them public thanks 


on this spot. 


An aged black horse-couper came in and made terms 
with us after dinner. He said we might ride two 
of his noblest steeds next day at ten dollars apiece if 
wed. guarantee to return them at the end of the 
journey. I guaranteed. Then the kindly Fates smiled 
Mr. 
Howe was a Cornell man, with enough degrees to 
load a ship, who was amusing himself by running a 
pineapple plantation of a few hundred acres and 
shooting quail, duck. and deer in due season. “ [ve 
often read about war correspondents,” he said, “ but 
I’ve never seen one in the flesh before. Darned if I 
don’t guide you across country myself to-morrow.” 

Which he did. He had a little pinto pony no bigger 
than a teddy bear, but swift and sure of foot. I 
followed on a flea-bitten gray upon whose venerable 
bones one might hang a hat fore or aft. while Don 
Enrique had the leg up on a bay ghost which he sent 
forward spasmodically by hitches and kicks, as a boy 
moves his hop-scotch. It was hard work, but he 
needed the exercise, and it probably did him good. 
As we jogged along a swamp road Mr. Howe pointed 
out the very spot at which the respectable pig-herd 
had been gathered to his fathers by the rapid-fire 
practice from the government troop-train, 
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“ But isn't it wrong to kill pig-herds?” 1 asked. 
* They are not making war.” 

“ True,” Mr. Howe replied;. “ but in time of war 
everything ycu see moving in the enemy's country is 
the enemy, and you're justified in firing on it. If 
that troop-train on the way back to Havana repairs 
bridges fast enough to overtake us well cateh it if 
they see us first.” 

It was with great relief that 1 rode after Mr. Howe 
into the deepest and most tangled thicket at the left 
of the road. Thorns gashed shoes and leggings and 
made the decrepit horses prance, but the longest thorn 
is not half so sharp as the thin steel pencils that tly 
from machine-guns. All bridges had to be avoided, 
beeause the rebeldes on watch there would seize our 
horses. When we came to the Rio Manso (Tame 
River) we turned down-stream till we came to a_ ford. 
The river bank was forty feet high, of soapy gray’ 
mud, steep and smooth as a toboggan slide. Harry 
Howe rode his pony to the brink and spurred him; 
little hoofs and 


the pony tucked his four together 
slid down in an instant. - Not without misgivings | 
followed. My old Rosinante skimmed like a swooping 


swallow, and I enjoyed the sensations of one who tlhies 
in an aeroplane, 

At the top of a long hill our jungle ended in a 
grove’ of tall palms. Harry Howe passed them and 
called back: “ By jingo! there's the troop-train at 
the edge of the river! They're repairing the bridge. 
I guess.” [ looked where he pointed and saw. the 
train silhouetted like a train of toys against the sky 
less than a thousand vards away. One glance was 
enough. 

“Come on!” I velled, and at the same moment 
heeled Rosinante so hard that he seemed to leap titty 
feet back into the manigua—all in one jump. The 
others followed pell-mell, and for half a mile those 
horses broke all the speed laws of the jungle. When 
we came out inte open country half a dozen miles 
bevond we found a fairly good road that ran parallel! 


with the railroad traek. and sure enough the troop- 
train came rattling around a curve at our heels. Did 
we wave polite hats in response to their vivas? Did 
we? Indeed ves, Far better to be cheered like 


friends than shot at like pig-herds. 
On the way into Taco-Taco, « few miles distant, no 
fewer than three scouting parties of rebeldes jumped 


fences or galloped off into the woods at our approach. 


We were in ticklish country, and we were glad to 
dismount at last before the village inn, somewhat 
thorn-searred and. saddle-sore, but not shot up. Big 
Tom Alvord, of the New York Herald, was tinishing 
his breakfast. 

* Any fun on the way up?” I asked him. 

“No; deadly dull all the way,” Alvord” replied. 
“We came mighty near getting three rebeldes who 
rode out of a clump of palms on a hill as we were 
waiting at the Rio Manso. I guess there were a lot 
of ’em in the bush, and Tom Blodgett was going to 
dust ’em out with the machine-gun, as | begged him 
to, but they disappeared like magic. I saw their. 
colonel distinetly—even made out his cross-belt and—” 

* That was the strap of the camera slung over my 
shoulder,” I interrupted. “ Thank God all the bridges 
are down between here and Havana, and you won't 
see us again from vour bloodthirsty train.” 

Late that afternoon Harry Howe left us at a small 
town, the terminus of the calzado or macadamized 
road that leads straight and smooth to Havana, sixty 
miles away. In this town a Mr. Hayes, an American 


I demanded a view before buying 


pineapple planter, kindly contributed his automobile, 
and we all worked for two hours repairing a_ few 
unctures in a tire. Then he took us in the ear, 
Jon Enrique riding on my knees, and we started for 
Havana. We felt sure that we'd get there some time 
that night, for although the rebeldes outposts and 
scouts were firing at everything that moved along the 
road they were not very good marksmen, so nobody 
cared. But at the top of a hill one mile from town 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Sa general proposition, overhauling 
a car in a small private garage is, 
perhaps, best attempted only when 
the equipment for the purpose is 
ample. Nevertheless, the owner 
YX) who possesses mechanical discretion, 
AG and who has access to the aid of 
+ an outside shop for special jobs, can 

often do wonders with vervw meagre 
facilities. The accompanying photographs, taken by 
the writer during the process of overhauling his car 
last spring, will suggest some of the numerous possi- 
bilities; and the subjoined notes indicate roughly the 
limitations within which good results may be expected. 

Aside trom the usual tool-kit, the following shop 
outfit is necessary: Bench and iron vise, soldering-iron 
and ferch, anvil or substitute. props for axles. hack- 
saw. bench or breast drill (preferably both), brace and 
bits, and small tools as needed. Certain work, such 
as pulling off and pressing on gears, grinding journals 
true, and the making of special parts which cannot be 
by the manufacturer. must necessarily be 
donein a goed machine-shop. Usually the parts re- 
quiring” machine treatment can be boxed separately 
and sent to the shop. Certain other work. conspicu- 
ously the refitting of the main and crank-pin bearings. 
is quite bevond the skill of the amateur and should not 
be attempted. If the engine bearings need to be over- 
hauled the car must be taken bodily to the shop. 

To overhaul the transmission properly the body 
must be removed. If there is not room to set it aside. 
it may be drawn back on the chassis frame and blocked 
up-at front and back, as shown-in one of the photo- 
graphs. The same procedure is useful when the car 
is to be painted at home. 

The first step in overhauling after washing the car 
is to strip it of lamps. fenders, generators, tire-irons. 
bonnet and radiator, ete., in order to give easy access 
to the parts. In some cases it is desirable to take 
off the rear wheels also, and this is the only way to 
get at certainf types of rear brakes. 

It is well for the amateur to begin with the sim- 
plest parts. which are usually the brakes. If the 
latter are so worn that theré is little adjustment left. 
the shoes or linings must be replaced. In any ease, 
they must be adjusted so that they will work without 
dragging and without needless play. If they rattle. 
owing to wear, this is aggood time to cure the noise. 

The universal joint) of ao shatt-driven car should 
be examined for wear, Aad to determine whether there 
ix any liability of the pivot-pins in the joints working 
loose. It is frequently possible to improve the 
versal joints of the old cars by supplying better means 
of lubrication: tor instance, by drilling and tapping 
the cross for a small grease-cup or for inserting the 
nozzle of a ewrease-cun. 

‘An amateur. if he knows how to handle tools and 
has due regard tor mechanical fits. clearances, and 
alignments. can take the transmissien gears from. the 
vear-case and replace worn gears with new wherever 
bolts are sufficient to hold them. Press fits. as above 
mentioned, are a shop job. Unless the gear shafts run 
in high-grade ball or roller bearings. it is quite prob- 
able that after five thousand or ten thousand miles 
something will have to be done to the bearings. — If 
the latter are of the plain bushed type the owner can 
refit, them himself. should he knoWw how. The  prin- 
cipal points are as follows: See first that the shafts 
are not sprung and that their yournals are true and 
smooth chasing been reground if necessary): replace 
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worn solid_befshings with new ones (these must be bored 
specially to fit the journals if the latter have been 


reduced by grinding) ; replace worn thrust washers as_ 


needed; refit split bearings by lining up the worn half 
with shellacked paper and scraping it till the shaft 
is a true fit and just touches the unworn half when the 
bearing-cap is bolted on. The object of shellacking the 
paper lining under the bushing is to cause it to ad- 
here to the bushing. The latter also must be riveted 
solidly to the case with brass rivets, otherwise it will 
loosen up and hammer the paper under it into frag- 
ments. When the job is finished the edges of the cap 
must bear on shims of suitable thickness to vive the 
shaft a running tit without shake. The pressure of 
the nuts comes on the shims, not on the shaft. 
Scraping is done with special tools for that purpose, 
kept sharp by frequent application to an oilstone. The 
journal is first smeared with red lead mixed with oll. 


before assembling, in addition to smearing oil on the 
journals. 

If the car has side chains, the bevel gears in the 
transmission case must be restored to their original 
alignment. If, on refitting, one shaft slants a little 
too high or low at one end, even the matter of a few 
hundredths of an inch, the teeth of the bevel gears 
wil) not. make true contact over their entire width. 
One may test with a strip of paper, inserted first at 
the large and then at the smal) end of the teeth, 
whether or not perfect contact is made when the gears 
are rotated in their working direction. 

By jacking up one rear wheel, setting the gears in 
mesh, and rotating the free wheel, one can judge how 
much looseness there is in the differentia) and trans- 
mission generally. If the differential is under sus. 
picion it is well to take it out, as the small pinions 
tend to wear somewhat rapidly on the spider which 

| supports them. If the 
differential is taken 
apart care must be used 


to replace everything cor- 
rectly, ineluding the 
thrust washers back of 
the bevel pinions; also 
to make sure that the 
bolts holding the differen- 
tial shel) and the large 
bevel gear together can- 
not possibly work loose. 
Usually the ends of these 
bolts are headed over, so 
that a chisel or file is 
necessary to start them 
loose, and this is the 
safest plan. 
If the steering-gear 
shows considerable play 
in the reducing mechan- 
ism, or if the steering- 
column is loose on the 
chassis frame, it is well 
to take out the base bolts 
holding the column and 
overhaul the whole thing. 
In some _ steering-gears 
the holding bolts have a 
chronic habit of loosen- 
ing up, due generally to 
their being too small to 


Scraping a differential shaft bearing in the gear-case. | 
The high spots where the red Jead from the journal a! 
has touched the bushing appear dark in the photograph 


The bushing and bearing-cap are bolted down. and the 
shaft is turned in the bearing so that the red lead will 


‘indicate the points of contact with the bushing. The 


high spots are scraped, and the process is repeated 
till a uniform bearing is secured. Practically there 
will still be a slight wearing down of high spots in 
the first fifty miles of running. and to allow for this 
the bearing is made very slightly tight (just enough 
so that on turning the shaft one can .detect that 1t is 
not perfectly free). and oil is fed liberally at first. It 
the bearing is set up more than just perceptibly snug 
it will probably cut. It is a good plan to rub the 
surfaces of refitted bushings lightly with graphite 


fill their holes. The best 
remedy for this is to 
ream the holes the 
next larger size and 
make special bolts of an- 
nealed tool steel. In 
as some cases the trouble 
can be corrected by bracing the steering-column to the 
footboard, dashboard, or some part of the frame. 

In an o]d car the steering-Knuckles are quite likely 
to be loose on their pivot bolts. To correét this prop- 
erly is a shop job..- 

A multiple disk clutch of the metal-to-metal type 
rarely requires more than cleamug with kerosene. It 
of the dry-plate type its facings, leather or asbestos, 
may need to be replaced. A cone elutch vecasionally 
needs a new leather facing. To apply this. properly 
the old leather should be used as a pattern, and the uew 
leather cut half an inch short, soaked thoroughly in 
water, marked for the rivet-holes, and riveted on before 


The body drawn back on the chassis frame and blocked 
up at front and back to give access to the transmission 


Scraping a piston head through the opening over the exhaust 
valve. The carbon and dirt are removed with a bunch of waste 
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Soldering a leak in the radiator. The radiator is emp- 
tied and laid tlat so that the solder will not tlow away 


it has time to dry. This job calls for some dexterity, 
but the shrinkage of the leather insures a good fit. 
Leather belting of good quality and of thickness equal 
to the original thickness of the old leather is suitable 
for the purpose, but chrome-tanned leather is the best. 
Ordinary belting should be thoroughly soaked in neat’s- 
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foot oil after the water 
has dried out. 

above’ mentioned, 
the amateur is advised 
not to attempt overhaul. 
ing the motor itself other 
than to replace worn 
valve - lifters, regrind 
valves, and scrape the 
piston-heads. One of the 
curved scrapers lies on 
top of the cylinders, to- 
eether with the battery- 
lamp used for explora- 
tion. improvised 
wire guard protects the 
lamp from __ breakage. 
The dentist’s mirror also 
shown oceasionally 
useful in detecting stray 
fragments of carbon 
‘vhich have been loosened 
by the seraper, but not 
dragged out. 

The auxiliaries of the 
motor, as_ the 


water-pump, piping, radi- 
ator, and ignition ap- 
paratus; come within the 
amateur’s scope. Rub- 
ber hose frequently - rots 
inside and fragments be- 
come detached which may lodge in the hose or in 
some constricted portion of the circulating system, 
thereby obstructing the flow. If the engine heats, this 
is one of the first things to look for. 

Another possibility in case of overheating is that 
the radiator may be clogged. Only the softest water 
obtainable is desirable for use in the radiator, and 
frequently a clogged radiator may be gradually cleaned 
by washing it out once a week and refilling with clean 
rain-water. Occasionally the stuffing-box of the pump 
needs to be repacked. For this purpose cotton wicking 
with flake graphite thoroughly worked into it is 
good, 

Another thing which may need attention is outside 


Testing the alignment of bevel gear and pinion in the trans- 
mission by means of a strip of paper between the gear-teeth 


oil-pipes, as these sometimes spring leaks at the joints 
and require to be patched up with solder. 

Overhauling the ignition system is a subject in it- 
self. As regards the battery, timer, and wiring, the 
best rule is to keep things mechanically shipshape. 
A worn-out timer, wobbling or making poor contact, 
will hurt the running of any engine, and loose wires 
with ragged insulation are as bad or worse. 

While the car is being overhauled, it is a good plan 
to examine the tires and vuleanize gashes which reach 
the fabric by means of the portable vuleanizers sold 
for this purpose. Where eléctrie current is available, 
the electric tvpe of yuleanizer is preferable, but small 
steam vuleanizers can be used, 


To Photograph Explosions 


HOTOGRAPHS of the length of ex- 


Nore a. plosion flames are being made at Pitts- 
ise Sa burg by the new Federal Bureau of 
ie ox}] Mines, with a view to discovering the 
be properties of various explosives. The 
covernment has established a of 


“ permissible explosives,” to which are admitted all 
those that meet certain requirements in these tests. 
The chief of these requirements is that the flame re- 
sulting from the explosion shall be short in duration 
and in length. 

The universal use of explosives with short -flames 
will greatly minimize the danger of explosives of mine 
dust. {[n coal-mine work the powder or dynamite is 
set into a drilled hole, and * tamped ” in firmly. When 
it explodes, if it fails to break the coal it produces 
what is known as a blown-out shot, bursting out of 
the drilled hole and shooting its flame into the mine. 
The flames of these blown-out shots ignite the coal 
dust and produce most of the dangerous mine ex- 
plosions. 

A special photographie apparatus has been con- 


structed to take photographs of the flames of ex: 
% 
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FLAME FROM BLACK POWDER. 


FLAME FROM EXPLOSION OF BLACK POWDER 3% TIMES AS HIGH AND 
"DURATION OF FLAME. 4000 TIMES AS LONG AS THAT FROM A PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVE 


plosives and determine their length and duration. The 
operator works’ within a strong enclosure, and his 
camera bears upon the interior of a large tube-like 
structure located some distance away, and in which 
the explosive is fired. Photographs have been taken 
showing the flames of some of the forms’ of black 


powder to be 4,000 times as long in duration as that 
of certain permissible explosives, and correspondingly: 
more dangerous as causes of mine disasters, 

The work of the new Bureau of Mines will soon 
establish a standard for explosives such as has not 
heretofore existed in this country. 


x 


The explosion occurs in the upright tube, the 
camera bearing upon it through the covered passage 


we 
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The photographer of the Bureau of Mines pre- 
paring to photograph the flame of an explosive 
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Ok TERRY eved Svdney Harbor 
from the  signal-bridge of the 
U. S. S. Arizona, as her anchor 


y thundered overboard and she swung 
beside her sister, the Haran. In- 
Qe timacy with the ports of the world 
had touehed young Joseph with 
something of that tired wisdom 
whieh distinguishes — sailorkind. 
Australia to patronize. ‘“ And you 
ought, from the looks of you,’ he informed the land, 
‘to make good for about one liberty.” 

So next evening, as the colliers with their spidery 
hoists came alongside, and Ensign Reaile stood over 
the liberty-book on the tripod by the port gangway, 
Joe emerged upon the quarterdeck, redolent of salt- 
His lanvard 


now was 


water soap and aiming for the beach. 
had a holystoned bleach, and the letters of his hat 


shone like actual gold. “Oh, he’s one of our gentle- 
men flat-feet.” Raije had told a visiting Briton at 
Singapore, whom Joe had guided about the ship and 
inspired to ask who that “ bloomin’, well-set-up, in- 
telligent Jack” was. “We eateh them at county 
fairs nowadays,” Raile had explained. “ And this one 
is wiser to the harbor lines and polities of Cape Town 
and Caleutta than any of his officers.” But just now 
Joe was a plain ordinary seaman, debating whether 
to hire bievele or a saddle-horse from which to 
see the town. Anvhow, he would, as usual, shun all 
pool-parlors, bar conferences with strangers upon the 
mingled perquisites and humiliations of Service life, 
wid dance-halls, for Joe was instinetively an anchorite, 
eursed with a pitiful ignorance of women and all the 
eestasies and quicksands of the sex. 

He shouldered confident way among the un- 
classed men seeking shore leave, for he had rated 
special first-class on the whole eruise. No overtimes, 
no reports whatever, marred his record, so that Ratle. 
who commanded Joe’s division, checked off the name ot 
Terry, J., O. S.. with a smile, as he reminded the less 
saintly throng—* We coal ship at seven o’clock  to- 
morrow morning. And the patrol from the Hairaii 
jugs any of vou on shore found late in getting to 
duty at vour whips.” 

The paragon saluted, plunged down the gangway, 
and seized the last seat vacant in the sailing-launch. 

jut when the doek was in sight, Joe drew a small 
volume from his blouse. “A Guide to Sydney ” its 
silvered lettering allowed. He had just received it by 
mail from his father, who taught in the high sehool 
at-home up York State. But instead of opening the 
book, Joe gazed upward at the early setting June 
sun, and reflected that the Zoological Gardens and the 
Museum would surely be closed by the time he could 
reach either of them. And then a sudden impulse 
gripped him. He straightened bolt upright, and a 
guilty flush dyed his oval, high-cheeked features. He 
slipped the book overside, and dropped .it into the 
eutter’s wake. 

It was high time he renounced this rooky trick of 
visiting points of popular interest. His division were 
beginning to think that he was a= prig. despite his 
middleweight vietories in the Saturday night mills 
on the fo’eastle. He would like to make a night of 
it, and for the first time in his life regretted that 
temperance and anchoritish principles were so grained 
into his nature. Too long he had respected the official 


plot of “ Four vears of education by the cities of the 
world, aboard one of Unele Sam’s battleboats, grub 


poeket-money to boot.’ on the terms of 
Terry had condoned his enlistment, 
abetted by the kinetosecope man from the Buffalo 
reeruiting-ollice, who had allured him with “ Yankee 
Tars at a Mexican Bull-fight,” in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

At the dock .Joe let the blue-bloused boatful sweep 
past him over the string-piece. as-he slid behind a 
stack of wool bales. There he turned over the flaps 
of his collar to hide the stars on them, and drawing 
the steel grommet from his hat, dropped it compressed 
like a wateh-spring into his blouse. Thus he found 
himself a lone passenger upon; the next Pitt Street 
tram. 

A show! 
where vou could understand an actor’s lingo. A show 
offered a compromise between the past and 
an abandoned future. He had resolved to hunt up 
theatres, when the car hove *to to let aboard a slim 
voung “cit?” in a striped brown suit and with sharp. 
black eves. He sat opposite Joe, and fixed him with a 
stare which slowly waxed expectant. He was skeleton- 
thin and deeply tanned, as if inured to the lonely life 
of seas or deserts—and that keen face beneath its 
broad felt hat did suddenly appear familiar. 

* Joe—Farmer Terry, as I live!” the man exploded. 
“But IT see he don’t remember me,” he added, at the 
puzzled blink which Joe returned. 

“Oh, maybe I do.” Joe hazarded. 


free and 
which the senior 


*“What’s the 


game’? I see vou aint British nor Haustralian. And 
if voure a Yank, youre likely one of them that 


wouldn't be let back to God’s country. No offence, 
but I’ve noticed that the farther a man’s from home, 
the more and friendlier countrvmen he has.’ 

But the other broke into a laugh. “Stil, | have 
your name piped, Joe.” he said. Reeckon that out— 
in the name of the old Cumberland!” 

Joe's lips parted, as if he had sighted the city 
ablaze through the ear window. ‘The training-ship 
at Newport was a name to conjure by. 


At last he was in a white-man’s country, 
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“You bright-work Nigger Auten, vou!” Joe cried. 
‘You tell me how this heathen country, got you.” 
... And Joe settled back to hear the exile tell of 
his two years in the Australian bush, his depths and 
heights as prospector, railway guard, sheep-rancher, 
since buying his discharge from a gunboat inthe 
Philippines and casting his’ lot with the 
antipodes. . . 


“And I staved in the outfit,” reflected Joe. “ No 
wombat duff nor deep-lead drifting on my_ record. 
Only the same round of drills and ‘inspections, down 


to missing out qualifying pointer every target 


practice.” 


Auten dropped his eyes. “If the game _ had 
changed,” he said, “1 wouldn’t be thinking as I am 


now of shipping over with you to-morrow. I’m down 
and out, what with the ranch foreclosed, and all my 
debts. I’ve got notes out overdue. There’s Johnny- 
cops covering my trail, so 1 only dast to come out 
after dark.” 

Joe frowned. He 
palms. 

“If it wasn’t for—another matter—that may pull 
me through,’ Nigger hesitated. “‘a ease I’d hke to 
mtroduce vou to to-night, I'd have come out aboard 
to re-enlist the minute vou got in. ‘The Service 1s 
always a home for one of us, like the workhouse tor 
a hobo. Curse the old ocean, and come along here 
with me now.” 

The car had stopped, and the pair stepped off into 
the dark of the strange city. After all, Joe had 
but to wish at the rock of monotony, and the stream 
of adventure tlowed. 

*Over there,” said 
bright 


divined the touch of itching 


Auten, pointing to a ring of 
“And shake it up. 


lights up cross-street. 


“You want to try?” Joe burst out, turning on him 


themselves bailiffs have me 
and gun-shy of 


Undesirables that cal] 
spotted. You still off the booze? 
dames 

“Pll take a seltzer.” said 
born caution. 

They passed ufder the lights, which spelled ‘* War- 
ratah Saloon,” and perched themselves upon stools 
in the “ private bar.” At once a tallish, transcendent 
creature, with amber eves and copper-dust hair round- 
ed over her ears, took shape behind the row of 
brass taps. She half closed her long lashes upon 
Auten, and one cheek swelled to the presence of her 
tongue. He winked back at her, directing her glance 
upon Joe, with a confident air at exhibiting so 
comely a comrade. 

“He’s wooden with a_ girl.’ explained Auten. 
“Knows no more about them than you do of tor- 


Joe, attacked by his in- 


pedoes. Miss Cadbury, Mr. Terry.” | 
“Ah, stow it, stow it,’ said Joe, writhing with 
diffidence. 


“We'll be friends, I’m sure,” bowed the barmaid, 
with a smile. 

Joe mumbled, and braced a shy right hand aéross 
the counter: with his left he grabbed at his hat, 
grew rakishly over one eye. 


flustered. and left it 
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reddening at her 


The girl accepted his offer, and pounced his fist back 
upon the bar with undoubted pressure. 

*She’s the reason | spoke of, Joe, why [’m_ not 
shipping over with the outfit,” said Auten. ‘She 
owns property. That is, her old man does, and an 
interest in this house. Eh, Frene?” 

They talked bar business. It surely seemed to Joe 
a case of marry for them Nigger showed an eager- 
ness to possess her and settle down; lrene a tender 
solicitude toward him, which her resplendence some- 
What belied. until they touched upon his debts. 

“ Ain’t we settled all that?” put in Auten, im- 
patiently. “1df the * pater’ don’t come across by to- 
morrow, I’m shipping over. I[ give him that flat, 
last night.” 

“It ain’t in a sailor ever to save up any quids, is 
it, Mr. Terry?” she asked, wistfully. ‘ You must 
have seen a lot of the world. ’Ow do you like our 
"arbor ?”’ 

It—it’s stammered Joe, 
even compared 


ground,” 
* Good, 


holding 
attention. 


good 


with Rio—” 

“| tike your friend,’ ’ cut in Irene to Nigger. And 
then she narrowed her vellow eyes upon Joe, as she 
had upon his old shipmate, adding : “| don’t know 
that I’ve ever seen a smarter uniform. So much 
more becoming than most of our sailormen. How old 
is he, Nigger?” 

Auten did not answer. Joe hitched himself up 
upon his seat. A sudden bravery, a bravado, a mas- 
culine assertion, seemed to strike down and supplant 
his shyness. The red faded from-his face. His jaw 
muscles twitehed slightly, and then set into a chal- 
lenging, expectant smile. 

“ves in the boat, there, Rene,’ commanded Nig- 
ger, with a fcreed light 
ness, 

Joe leaned forward 
upon the bar, oblivious, 
and moistened his lips. 
Auten studied him with 


a scowl. 
‘He’s a dangerous 
man.” Nigger added. 


after a pause, coldly. 
want to look out 
for him.” | 

But meanwhile Irene, 
without taking her eyes 
off Joe, had measured a 
drink of Scotch. and 


filled the glass’ with 
soda, although neither 


man had ordered any- 
thing. Now she slid the 
drink to Auten. and, 
facing him. asked. 
“What Il Jack here 
have?” 

Lemon —lemon 
squash,” bristled 
ger. “That’s all he 
ever drinks. <A shot of 
Whiskey Jand him in 
the brig.” 

* No! Got any 
rye?” Joe interrupted, 
hoarsely; and without 
waiting for an answer, 
ordered, “Gimme a 
brandy, then.” 

Nigger bit his lip. 

Look here. You toy- 
soldier homebreaker, 
you—” he began. But 
as Joe, stiff as iron 
and like a deaf man, 
grasped the  brandy- 
bottle which Trene had 
handed him, Nigger 
tried to drawl! to her: 
“Go. easy with him, 
now. We can’t have a 
down and out your 


kid like little Joseph 
hands.” 

“Then you oughtn’t to have brought him here,” 
she reproached him. ‘He should have come up 
home. Will he be in town Jong?” 

* Making a hit with you, he is,” growled Nigger, 
draining his glass savagely. 

“Oh, no fear. It’s only his rig | like,’ she ban- 
tered. ‘“ You might look as neat dressed like him. 
1 wish I’d known you when you were on a ship.” 
She continued to eye Joe dreamily. Something about 
his admired get-up seemed to disturb her, for she 
leaned forward and with both hands smoothed out 
the knot in his black scarf, murmuring a satistied 
* There!”-—as she drew back with her head on one 
side. 

At her touch Joe had bent forward. 
lids of his arched, Irish eyes quivered. ‘Are there 
any shows in town?” he asked in a low voice. ‘‘ Meb- 
be 1 can get ashore to-morrow night after coaling. 
[’d even jump ship,” he said, as if he werg) short of 
breath. 

“D—n the uniform!” exploded ‘Nigger. ** Here. 
give me another drink.’ a double one,” and he pushed 
his giass forward roughly. 


The heavy 
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“f say, now. Guests first, Mister Auten,” rebuked 
Irene, tilling Joe’s glass again. 

‘Uniforms!” muttered Nigger. ‘They 
worth nothing, except to make hits on the 
with girls you never see again, nor want to.” 

* Perhaps he'd tend you his, 1f you arsked him,” 
she flashed back. “* His looks need no enhancement 
with our sex.” 

“If 1 thought [ needed one, f’d take it off him,” re- 
torted Nigger, curbing his anger with a laugh of. 

* You want to try?” Joe burst out, turning on him. 

Nigger held his friend’s glare for an instant, and 
then relaxed, either in tear of Joe’s superior heft, 
or realizing that [rene was chiefly responsible for 
having stirred his passion: ‘“* Why, [’d no more burt 
Joe, here, than I’d burt you,” he sneered at her 
‘“He’s only one of them chaplain’s boys, that keeps 
a talse mustache in his ditty-box. He _ generally 
wears it ashore to play dame-killer in. Never drinks. 
Oh no!” 

“Say that again!” exploded Joe, with a snort. His’ 
was honest scorn, anyhow. 

But Nigger didn’t. 3 

“Pll wager he could stand as much drink as you,” 
put in Irene, and then checked herself, seeing that 
she was only fanning his anger, and that it had 
focussed upon her at last. A _ guilty feeling had 
poisoned her thrill in the dangerous game she had. 
been playing in leading Joe on. She knew that only 
Nigger’s love and his loyalty to her kept him from 
open accusation. 

“Shut up, the both of you!” he snapped. ‘ You’ve 
been playing with tire and better quit it. 1 warn 
vou, Joe.” 
lrene watehed the whites of Nigger’s eyes gleam, 
his inises eontract, in the losing tight with. his jeal- 
ousy, [Its masculine depth, the strength of the 
bondage of these old shipmates to one another. filled 
her with trepidation. And Joe. as if struck by the 
disloyalty of his advances, had bowed his head be- 
tween his shoulders with a stony stare. 

But Auten could contain himself ‘no longer. His 
brooding burst in a thundering clap of his palm upon 
the counter 

“No! You ain’t the girl I thought you was!” he 
cried, fiercely, sweeping his glass upon the floor. 
“This ends it! Good night!” 

sorry “Oh, Nigger—come back!” lreéne’s 
voice broke; but he bad jumped trom the stoo) and 
bintwed out through the door. 

“Cateh him, quick!” she gasped. “ Bring him 
It’s all my tault—L went too far. But 
conlin't resist a go tor tun—and he told me you 
Were wooden.” 


ain’t 
beach 


Joo shot her a glance, part yearning, part awe; 
and vanished without a word. 

the knew well enough where to find his old ship- 
mate It was late, and only the public houses were 
alight. He steered for the nearest gleam, and spied 
Nigser in the publie bar drowning his wrath, glass 


In hand, opposite about fourteen stone of brick-red 
womenhood. 
sidled up to him quietly, and said: It’s all 
Ugnt. She wants you to come back....” No 
answer, no sign that he -had heard. “I’m sorry. if 
you thought I was butting in,” Joe tried again. 
“lay tair, why couldn’t you?” muttered Nigger, 
at last. * And the hell with your uniform.” 
fai nothing,” retorted Joe. “And played 
th - only—” He checked the ungallant truth about 
© girl's advances. * You know [ never meant—” 
it, won’t you?” groaned Nigger. “ But 
ae *sn't your fault. If only she—” and he, in turn, 
“ited the reproach “ Let’s turn in somewhere.” 
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They. found a_ hotel 
“strictly stag.” As 
they were tolding their 
clothes compactly, 


Sallor tashion, by the 
double bed their 
room, Nigger said, 
Joe, you don't know 
lrene, the finest, nerv- 
lest little girl. And 
she's sore on me. She 


ought to be. the way | 
acted, and I've got to go 
back to her and make 
good. 

“We ought to leave 
a eall for six o'clock,” 
was all Joe answered, 
as he turned in “il 
got to be back on board 
for coaling.” 


frust me. always 


wake ate five.” said 
Nigger. switehing 


the hight, and jumping 
between the sheets, he 
saw through the dark- 
ness that Joe already 
was asleep. 


Sunlight boring into 
Joe's evelids awoke him, 
and with a panicky wea 
that it was very late. 
He grabbed under the 
pillow for his dollar 
watch. and then swore 
loudly. Eight o'clock! 
And no steamer back to 
the ship till half past 
nine! 

sinking sense of 
loss and ruin filled him. 
Overtime and with coal- 
ing on, the first break 
.: in his record. He saw 
his rating reduced, and 
loathed himself. Loath- 
ed his unholy itch tor 
new hazards in a 
shipmates! all 


* ll show you who I am,’ he shouted 


strange land. old 
women! 

Still, he had drunk little, so his head was clear 
to make the best of any humiliation. And Nigger 
was still with him, a mine of sympathy at least, 
although he was the cause of Joe’s undoing. ‘There- 
fore Joe, without turning toward his mate’s side ot 
the bunk, thrust an arm across it. 


His hand came out, unobstructed, at the tar side 


Hang 


of the bed. He sprang up as if he had been shot. 
Nigger was not there. He had gone—beaten it. 
Sneaked. Quit him! 


Boiling with suspicion and amazement, Joe washed 
and hustled on his underclothes. Had he really been 
with the Nigger Auten of his rooky days, or with 
some crook who had thought to rob him? He grabbed 
at the trousers folded over the foot-board, and had 


drawn them up to his knees, when he discovered that: 


they were brown, not blue, and buttoned straight up 
and down instead of—laterally. He seized the gar- 
ment on a chair; it, too, dogged up the front, and 
was all aclick with buttons. He-.explored about the 
room, under the bed, but found no blue trousers nor 
blouse, no flat hat, seart, lanyard—nothing, except 
his grommet unsprung and flat upon the bare pine 
bureau. The fiend had stolen all his clothes. He 
might as well go back 
to the Arizona naked, 
as in that “cit” rig. 
Be a deserter and have 
done with it! 

Joe tried to calm 
himself and_ reason. 
This indeed was_ re- 
venge for the girl's 
favor. Still, he would 
not have to face all 
Sydney in_ his. tattoo- 
ings. So he thrust 
himself into Nigger’s 
garments, and in the 
process sighted. a slip 
of torn paper stuck in 


the mirror, and writ- 
ten* on in pencil. He 
reached for it, and 
read: 


“If she don't fall to 
me in the blue rags. 
then take her, and wel- 
come. Here's’ scoring 
even the both of you. 

** NIGGER.” 


The crazy notion, to 
win back Irene in the 
uniform she had flat- 
tered! Well. then Joe 
knew where to spot the 
pirate. And he’d tear 
the clothes off him, .if 
he. had to do it right 
under her eves! 

He slid down-stairs 


and out-of-doors. But 
among the _ buzzing 
trams, the _ alien-look- 


ing. limp-clothed colo- 
nials, even the street 
appeared strange and 
hateful. He did _ not 
know the direction of 
the Warratah. He had 
lost his bearings, and 
began to wander. 


bowler” 


SOLE - 


A stoutish man in a gray smit and a 
hat propping lamp-post drew his eyes. .\ 
thing distinguished him; at home, perhaps, liber- 


ties in New York, Joe had seen his sort, even to the 
square-cut, polished shoes. Joe aecosted him. Wasnt 
the Warratah Bar near Pitt Street, and how tar 
away was that? 

fhe person. kept on studying the sky for some 
moments before he answered. Then he drew the 
elgar trom his mouth, with a eurl of tis broad and 
clean-shaven upper lip. 

“Karly, aint at, for young men to be ‘hunting 


pubs?” he returned, quietly ; 
Joe im a swift serutiny. 

“Im from the American ships,” began Joe. 
lost a mate, sir, and we agreed to meet there.” He 
knew that his elothes: made him out a liar, and saw 
at onee that the stranger disbelreved him. 


and his beady eves swept 


But the man made no comment, exeept to close 
his eves ecomplacently and point up the street. re- 
marking: “Seeond turn to the Jeft. Then one bloek 


down, and you ean’t miss it.” 

But mm the private bar of the Warratah at last, no 
surpassing trene arrayed herself behind the taps. 
Instead, a shrivelled youth with whitish hair told 
Joe that Miss Cadbury did not come on duty till six 
0 clock. 


Back to the ship, then, dressed as he was. He'd 
take the ‘issue of a elean breast, trusting to 
record, and Raile’s doggedness in standing by his 
men. 


He pushed through the door into the street—into 
the gripping arms of the gray gentleman in_ the 
bowler.” 

* Auten, we got you,” he snarled, with a grin, and 
worming a stout fist down Joe’s collar. “ Knew you 
by the clothes, but it was your accent gave you away. 
Now come on easy, and hold up on those bad notes 
of yours till the magistrate ean hear you.” 

Jugged! As Nigger! This was the last 
This was adventure, full speed ahead. 

‘* Look here,” said Joe, between his teeth, and fur- 
tively sizing up his eaptor’s build. “1 told you | 
was from the Arizona. WUIl prove it to you next.” 

“A tout like you can’t elaim even tubs like them.” 
retorted the man, yanking Joe on. “ You can’t work 


straw. 


that game in this town. You ain’t in New York. 
Where’s. your uniform?” 

Joe could stand it no longer. Neither a= sheep- 
hanging nor a_ goat-hanging mattered now. Phe 
eonstable was heavier and taller than Joe, but his 
face was pudgy and he had a double chin. His in- 


sult to the flag filmed a red before Joe’s eyes, which 
acclaimed that he, Joe Terry, was no middleweight 
for the sake of argument. | 

“Pil show you who [ am, by G—d!” he shouted, 
swooping his right in a lightning are that chugged 
meatily upon the other’s jaw. 

They fought. -It was all Joe’s battle, so long as 
ring rules held. Each blow he landed strengthened 
his detianee of alien law, comforted his tear of eile 
in some lime-juicer jail. A crowd began to ring them 
m A sense of tair play and good humor in the 
shouting cheered Joe on. Even at the clinch, the 
helmeted Johnny-cops seemed to be sports enough to 
keep their distance. 

Joe saw it coming. The man was quiie twenty 
pounds the heavier, and a clinch was his only hope. 
jut as they locked, Joe got bim by the Adam's- 
apple, and they swayed for a while, his cheeks bat- 
looning, his lividness becoming purple. Wind, he 
needed wind, and Joe knew from his porpoise breath- 
ing that he still was getting it. He now had Joe's 
right pinioned, and stalled a second tor more breath. 
Joe seized his chance: he braced himself set like a 


(Continued on page 34) 


**You hound!” burst out Joe 
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“THE TARIFF IS THE BIG ISSUE THAT IS UPPERMOST IN THE PUBLIC MIND 
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“GO ON THERE, MOLLY, DON’T BE DISPLAYING YOUR IGNORANCE LIKE THAT BEFORE STRANGERS” 


ALMANAC FOR NOVEMBER 


» of preserves you find that vour jelly 
i will not jell, a sure method of giving 
W%s it the requisite consistency is to 
be mix three tablespoonfuls of Portlan:! 
Ws) a) cement with every pint cup of liquid 
GENK This will have the added 
value of protecting your preserves 

from surreptitious inroads the 
part of the children, who will find them impervious. to 
their tender young teeth. 

lf on taking your furs out of the attic you find 
them full of moths, lay the coat on the barn floor 
and give it a thorough beating with a flail. Then, 
combing the fur out with a garden rake, run the 
lawn-roller over it a half-dozen times, and drop into 
a tar-barrel overnight... In the morning vou will be 
surprised to find how few moths remain. 

In preparing vour chestnuts for the turkey dress- 
ing on Thanksgiving Day be sure to remove the burrs 
before running them through the wringer. While the 
burrs will undoubtedly give a decidedly tangish flavor 
to the finished product, they are not altogether 
healthy eating, having about the result) upon 
the digestion as ai breakfast food made of or 
hemloek spills. 

While it is necessary to keep yvour eattle warm 
on cold mehts, vou are strongly reconmended not to 


attempt to do this by putting either an oil or a 
gasoline stove in the stalls with them. It will be 


cheaper in the end to tie them to the piano in the. 


drawing-room or to lock them up overnight in the 
bath-room. 

While we are not superstitious, we advise farm- 
ers in southern latitudes to keep a. careful watch 
upon their turkeys on cold autumn nights, especially 
if a dark man with kinky hair, who is unknown to 
you, has crossed your path on your return from the 
coop at twilight. This has been invariably a _ fore- 
runner of loss, and should result in your immediate 
gathering of all your feathered stock together, and 
locking them up in your burglar-proof safe at night- 
fall. 

lf upon awaking in the morning you find that ail 
the water-pipes in your house have frozen up, and 
that the well is covered with a coating of ice six 
inches thick, it is- safe to econelude that the cold 
weather is at last upon you. Your’ strawberries 
should theréfore be provided with a couple of extra 
counterpanes for their beds, and you will do well 
to see that vour leeks are carefully looked after. 

If your pumpkins still continue green, wrap them 
up carefully in yellow newspapers and keep them 
thus covered until they take on, through associa- 
tion of ideas, that mellow golden clow which is a 
pimpkin’s true glory. Bear_in mind, too, that no 
pumpkin can be considered wholly safe until it is 
securely immured in a pie. Two bulldogs leashed in 
the pumpkin- patch will protect them against a_ too 
early nipping by the Jack-o’-lantern is 
very rife at this s *son of the year. 

Potatoes freshly dug should be kept in ~-a dry 
place. If you live in a damp neighborhood have 
them carefully boxed or barrelled and ship them into 
some prohibition State where the law is strictly en- 
foreed, if you can find such a thing on your map. 
Lacking this, an excellent method of treatment is to 
place them in your furnace, and after lighting a fire 
watch them carefully and eat them as they pop. In 
this way you will get a great deal of immediate good 
out of them, and keep the bulk of them from spoiling. 

An excellent fertilizer for your fields is now pro- 
vided free of charge by Nature herself in the vast 
quantities of seaw eed cast upon the coast by the No- 
vember storms. If you live two or three hundred miles 
inland, a dozen or more carloads of this can be de- 
livered at vour door for not more than $250 a load, 
and will be found very satisfactory. A‘ten-acre farm 
can be thus fertilized at an expense of about $5,000 
or possibly $4,950. It might come ¢o even less if you 
could arrange a barter of eggs at $85 a dozen or, if 
of such rare vintages as the eggs of 1904, from $125 
to $150 a dozen. To this will have to be added, of 
course, the cost of postage im arranging the matter 
by correspondence. 

Be careful not to leave your melodeon out-of-doors, 


either upon the porch or the lawn, overnight at 


this season of the year i 
fluenza germs about on November nights, and a 


20 


There are numerous in-. 


melodeon thus carelessly treated is quite liable to 
get some sort of lung trouble that will make it 
wheezy all through eas “winter. 


i 


PORKER: “ THERE GOES THAT RICH Miss Piccy. 
I HAVE TRIZD A DOZEN TIMES TO PROPOSE TO HER, BUT 
I ALWAYS LOSE MY NERVE AT: THE CRITICAL MOMENT.” 

BARKER: 


“YOU SEEM TO BE SOMETHING OF A 
HEDGEHOG.” 


ADAM AND EVE 

“I Hope this expujsion of ours is not going to in 
jure our social position, ” said Eve, ruefully. 

guess not,” replied Adam. ‘They can’t stop 
us from being one of the very first families, whatever 
they do.” 

“T don’t find our names here in the Social Revis- 
ter,” said Eve, looking the volume over. ; 

“Look under Dilatory Domiciles, my love,” said 
Adam, as he went out and named the jackass after 
himself. 


AN APT DESCRIPTION 
“THis is what I call a hand-to-mouth existence.” 
sighed the dramatic critic as he tried to cover his yaw" 
with his right hand for the eighteenth time during the 
first performance of Dullbeigh’s new comic oper:. 
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Purchasers Buy From Choice, But 
Competitors Follow From Necessity 


Winton Six cars have won many fine compliments. 
Best. of all, from the men who buy and drive them. 


But from another source comes praise that is 
worth noting. 
We mean from competing manufacturers. 


Taking Risks 
Every maker likes to be a leader. 
Likes to set the fashion, to outdo his competitors. 
But to take the lead usually means to assume 
risks. 
And most makers hesitate at risks. 


Mr. Winton Went Ahead | 


Well, 
Mr. Winton isn’t a hesitator. 


When satisfied that he is right, Ke goes boldly 
ahead. 


That's why he became the first American manu- 
facturer to market a gasoline motor car. Date of 
sale, March 24, 1898. 


Also, that’s why he became the first American 
manufacturet to produce Sizes exclusively. 


A Bit of History 


_ It was in 1907 that Mr. Winton convinced himself 
that no other type of motor could equal the excel- 
lence of the Six. | 


At that time there wasnoSix on the market worth 
talking about. 


Hence, to market a Six meant a tremendous 
amount of uphill work, for all other high-grade 
makers were making fours, and it looked to able men 
in the trade that fours were to.be the standard 
quality product. 


But Mr. Winton knew better. 


Sixes Exclusively 


Despite the four’s public favor and the combined 
Strength of the makers of fouts, Mr. Winton ceased 
making four-cylinder cars at once, devoted the big 
Winton plant to the exclusive manufacture of Sixes, 
and set out to tell car buyers why the Siz excelled 
every other type. | 


Readers of advertising know how consistently 
these facis have been set forth. 


At first.other makers laughed. To them the six 
Was a freak or a fad, or both. 


But the public became interested. And our first 
year's ouiput of Sixes found buyers. 


— we sold another year’s output—much more 
y: 


CHICAGO - Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 
& In on O or ar 0 BOSTON - - - - Berkeley at Stanhope St. y, 
¥ PHILADELPHIA - - - 246-248 No. Broad St. 
e © Our Own 


A World’s Record 


Incidentally, we put our Sixes to a test, in which 
ten cars, in the hands of their individual owners, ran 
65,687 miles on a total upkeep expense of $15.13. 

That was a world’s record. 

By this time the Six had ceased to be a freak and 
a fad, and was fast becoming a very real reality. 


Another World’s Record 


The third year’s output of Winton Sixes sold more 
readily still—demonstrating that the Six was rapidly 
winning the hearts of buyers. 

A condition promoted by the fact that our second 
annual test showed that 20 Winton Sixes, in the 
hands of their individual owners, had run 184,190 
miles on a total upkeep expense of $142.43. 

Another world’s record. 


And that brings us down to date. 


Plenty of Sixes Now 


Recall that from 1907 to date the Winton Com- 
pany has been making Sizes exclusively. 

Note that in these years the Winton Six has set 
and held new.world’s records for low upkeep expense. 

Observe that the Winton Company is the only one 
in America that has ever told the publie why the Six 
excels other types, or ever offered to prove it. 

And now note— | 

That practically every high-grade maker in Amer- 
ica has now begun advertising to sell you a six- 
cylinder car of his own make... 


Convinced the Trade 


An other words, while the Winton Company has 
been convincing you, Mr. Buyer, of the superiority 
of the-Six, it has fully convinced its competitors. 

Not by argument alone. 

Nor by theory alone. 

But by declaring that the Winton Six could do 
things no other car had ever done before, and by 
proving those declarations with the-car itself. 


Demand Did It 


Purchasers buy various cars from choice, but com- 
petitors follow another’s lead only from necessity. 

In this case that necessity was one of demand— 
demand on the part of buyers. ‘ 

For no manufacturer, after he has settled down 
to the profitable manufacture of a supposed standard 
model, likes to be awakened to the fact that it isn’t 
standard at all; and that he’ll have to make some- 
thing altogether new. 


NEW YORK - 


‘specially since all néw models are always ex- 
perimental for a year at least, and sometimes longer, 
and may prove highly expensive and sadly disap- 
pointing to both maker and buyer. 


In the Right Direction 


Nevertheless, conditions are precisely as we have 
stated them. 

Lots of new sixes on the market now, thanks to 
the success of the Winton Six. 


And we are heartily glad our competitors have 
seen the light. 


We wish them success—they’re moving in the 
right direction. 

We hope that every six on the market will prove 
as genuinely successful as the Winton Six, for this 
car, now in its fourth consecutive year of good work, 
has never required more than refinement of detail— 
has never needed a single radical change in con- 
struction. 


Only Motor That Cranks Itself 


This record of Winton Six success is an insurance 
policy to every buyer—insurance of satisfactory 
service, low upkeep expense, and pride of owner- 
ship. | 

Besides that, the Winton Six is the only car in the 
world whose motor cranks itself. Air pressure does 
it, and it’s a great convenience. 


The Car Itself Is Proof 


We could tell you many things about the quality 
of the Winton Six, but you can best learn its quality 
from the car itself, by comparing it, point for point, 
with the best other car you. know of, without any 
reservation whatever as to price. 


The 48 H.P. Winton Six, with five-passenger body, 
sells at $3000. We made the car first (the very best 
it could be made), and then set the price at the 
lowest possible figure that would return us a reason- 
able profit. And so we say, make no reservation or 
allowance for price. We want you to expect in the 
Winton Six not only more quality than in any other 


car of equal price, but more quality than you are 7 
likely to find in cars of higher prices. Fs 

Meanwhile, let us send you our 1911 ff Send 
catalog. catalog 

It bristles with facts of impor- /# Mentioned 
tance to every car buyer. A in HARPER'S 

The coupon will bring you Pa WEEKLY. 
a copy. / 

Py 


- Broadway at 70th St. 4 


BALTIMORE - - 209 North Liberty St. , 
: . | PITTSBURG - + Baum at Beatty St. 
Licensed under Selden Patent Branch CLEVELAND - Huron Road at Euclid Ave. 4 
Houses DETROIT 998 Woodward Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS - 16-22 Fighth St. N. } 
118 / Winton Motor Car. Co 
rea Road Cleveland U S A SAN FRANCISCO - 300 Van Ness Ave. 44% ‘To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
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SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 


(Little Lessons in Deportment in Fictional Form, by 
Professor Wilberforce Senkins) 


MARANTH was 
brilliantly  beauti- 
ful that night. and 


as Perry removed his 


raglan in the hall and 
hung his polished silk 
hat on the rack he 


caught a glimpse of her 
through the por- 
tiére. He gasped as the 
vision of radiant loveli- 
_ ness greeted his eye, ar- 
rayed as she was in her 
one-piece gown in dotted 
border, her belt of blue 


taffeta 
valloon with a big square front buckle flashing in the 


gauze, with its 
soft light of the electric lamp. So dainty a picture 
indeed was she in her bower that, for fear of breaking 
the fairy-like spell it seemed to cast over all, he paused 
before entering the room. His first impulse was to 
run to her side in his usual aggressive manner, carry- 
ing everything before him as on the wings of the gale, 
much as in the good old days at Blue Haven he 
“had run upon the football field eager to take his 
place in the line-up, but now there was something in 
the seene that confronted him that held him_ back. 
Was it right, he asked himself, casting a searching 
spiritual eye into his soul—was it right to fling him- 
self impetuously into that presence, possibly stum- 
bling in his blind flight over a brocaded mahogany 
hassoek as he did so, and upsetting a bric-i-brac-laden 
Shakespeare table in his plunge? He could hardly 
make up his mind that this was, after all, the proper 
way for a gentleman to enter a drawing-room. A 
salon fit to be the setting of a pearl of beauty such 
as Amaranth appeared to be at this moment should 
not be regarded as carelessly as a skating-rink, he 
told himself, and however much his buoyant nature 
might impel him to such a course, under the spell of 
her charm the idea of acting like a bull in a china- 
shop was repellant to him. A flash of his memory 
brought back to his mind as though it were vesterday 
the words of his father upon his return home after 
that first glad year at college. 

“ Bill, my boy,” the old gentleman had said after 
the first greetings were over, “IT am glad to get my 
tender lambkin back into the fold once more, but let 
me remind you, my lad. that your mother’s drawing- 
room is what the effete nations of Europe call a 
parlor, and not a gladiatorial arena, a stadium, or a 
feotball field. It should be entered rather with the 
chivalrous grace of a knight of old, than with the 
effervescent manner of a cowboy about to try con- 
tlusions with an -unbroken bronco. The field the 
proper medium for the running broad jump. and an 
ice-pond is suitable for a slide, but a lady's boudoir, 
eonstructed as it is along less strenuous lines, should 
ever be the seene of a gum-shoe courtliness that 
attracts rather for its gracious ease of manner than 
for its untutored strenuosity.” 

Perry’s manner under the influence of these re- 
flections softened materially. He drew the portiéres 
gently to one side, and noiselessly entered the room, 
so noiselessly indeed that his coming was not observed 
by Amaranth, or by her mother, who was seated on 
the other side of thé table. embroidering a pair of 
ear-tabs for her son, now serving as a volunteer in 
Unele Sam’s army in the far-off Philippines. 

“Tt is in spite of his qualities that 1 am fond of 
him,” Mrs. Glastonberry was saving, “but 1 must 
eonfess, my dear daughter, that I tremble for the 
brie-A-brae whenever he enters the house. My nerves 
have gradually become a sort of seismograph that 
betrays his presence in the neighborhood. Even now 
[ am all of a-tremble, for something tells me that 
he will be here to-night, and I fear for the statuary 
in the hall as he elbows his headlong way past those 
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THE SCENES OF OUR CHILDHOOD 
Mr. SENTIMENT VISITS THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


priceless Parian figures that your father and I have 
gathered in our many trips abroad. Even a railway 
train enters a station more gently than William 
enters a drawing-room, comparable only to an ava- 
lanche as his manner is, and I think that before ac- 
cepting him you should reflect very carefully as to 
whether a mastiff with the playful nature of a fox- 
terrier will be a permanently pleasant pet to have 
around the house.” 

Perry’s heart stood still as these words fell upon 
his ear, and he tried hard to think in what way he 
had comported himself in recent calls at the Glaston- 
berry mansion to deserve the implication. To his 
credit, he did not instantly dismiss them as merely the 
nervous indictment of his character by a prospective 
mother-in-law, but he honestly tried to discern his 
own Weaknesses as an exponent of the arts of a 
Chesterfield. He recalled that at their last meeting 
he had slipped on the rug as he entered the room, 
and that in trving to catch his balance he had caught 
at the mantel-searf, pulling an ormolu clock and sev- 
eral vases and a bronze or two down into ruin upon 
the tiled hearth, but that was hardly his fault. 
People should not have such highly polished floors 
that one was as uneasy upon them as a tight-rope- 
walker trying to preserve his balance on a greased 
rope. He was perfectly aware, too, that at Mrs. 
Glastonberry’s last reception he had upset a small 
plateful of chicken salad upon the cerise foulard of 
Mrs. De Witt Bilkington, who was receiving with 
Mrs. Glastonberry, but he had apologized like a gen- 
tleman, although it was not his fault if an attempt 
to relieve the starvation of Miss Blithers, who had 
asserted that she was “ just famished,” resulted in 
disaster because of his haste with the ameliorating 
coneoction. These things were undoubtedly unfor- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING COURSE TAKEN BY GOOD ADVICE 


tunate, but, after all, they were not unsusceptible of 
explanation. Possibly he might have tried to explain 
then and there, but Amaranth’s voice was now heard 
speaking softly. | 

‘And I like him just because of those things, dear- 
est mother,” she said, gazing absently into the lamp- 
shade. “He is so big and strong and—well, manly, 
that he makes all the rest of these dancing-school 
graduates who float in like a band of Terpsichorean 
artists with gossamer feet look like twenty-nine and 
a half cents!” | 

“Amaranth!” he eried, in tones that would have 
startled a Mohawk Indian. 

“ Bill!” she replied, starting up. 

He made one of those celebrated fiving leaps that 
had won him such renown on the football field, and 
in a moment was at het side. The Sheraton sofa upon 
which she sat ecreaked, groaned, and then collapsed. 
The electric lamp, shade and ‘all, toppled to the floor, 
and the frescoed ceiling fell with a crash, but Amar- 
anth was in his arms. 

‘My beloved!” he said, wiping the plaster from his 
eyes. ‘ You will be mine then?” — 

“ Yes, you rude boy,” she answered, a radiant blush 
suffusing her cheek.. ‘“‘ For all time.” 

“Whether I know, how to enter a drawing-room or 
not?” he cried, with a triumphant glance at Mrs. 
Glastonberry. 

“That won’t make any difference, my dearest love,” 
murmured the girl, burying her blushes in_ his 
shoulder. ‘We won’t have any drawing-room in our 
house. We'll have a nice little gymnasium instead!” 

A great struggle was seen to be going on in—Mrs. 
Glastonberry’s mind. Torn ’twixt love and duty, be- 
tween her daughter’s happiness and what she knew to 
be William Perry’s great educational needs to fit him 
for polite society, she knew not what to do; but in the 
end the mother’s heart triumphed. 

‘Bless you, my children,” she said, her voice 
trembling with emotion. ‘ And now that we know the 
worst, suppose you go out in the back yard and finish 
this match while I summon the butler to clean things 
up in here.” | | 


AN AFTERMATH 


THE Summer is over 
And-gone is the clover; 

The garden’s all vellow and sere, 
The chill Autumn breezes 
jive flowers the sneezes. 

And frost bites the corn on the ear. 


The blushing tomato 
And fresh-brewed potato 
Have, gone from the vine on the hill, 
The flower of cauli ; 
Is faded quite sorely, 
As well as the bud of the dill. 


The beet with its hlushes, 
‘Its roundelay hushes, 
No longer a-wooing the leek. 
‘The angle-worm squirming 
Is worming, and worming 
Far down from the breezes so bleak. 


| The squash and the punkin 
Are co-co-chee-lunkin’ 

At thoughts of the days by and by 
“When, set on the table, | 
| They’ll list to the Babel 

Of joy o’er the glow of the pie. 


« Whilst I in my garden 
Aecount-books work hard on 
With feelings exceedingly odd, 
And some consternation 
At realization 
Of pease at ten dollars a pod! 
| Horace Dopp (Asti. 
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_ Why the 


for 1911 


Licensed under Selden patent 


Must 


Overlands . 


The Overland this year offers 22 models—from 20 to 35 horsepower— 
from $775 to $1,675—meeting every idea on style or price or power. 


The Overland has quickly become the 
most successful car ever created. Over 
20,000 delighted owners are now telling 
others about these remarkable cars. 
And dealers have already paid deposits 
on more than 18,000 of the new-season 
models. 


In the five Overland factories, employ- 
ing thousands of men, over $3,000,000 
has been invested in the highest type 
of modern equipment. 

All this prestige, this demand, this 
investment is at stake on producing 
cars which none can excel. Our domi- 
nant place would be forever lost if 
another car—at any price—ever gave 
better than Overland service. 


They Must Be Right 
Every material used in our chassis 
is the best that men know for the pur- 


pose. Every feature, regardless of cost, 


is made in accord with the best engineer- 
ing ‘practice. 


In every car, the materials and parts 
are subjected to more than a, thousand 
inspections—to more rigid inspection 
than any other maker employs. 

Then every chassis, before the body 
is added, is given at least two severe 
road tests. 


We take no chances on Overlands, - 


for we have too much at stake. We 
permit no slighting, no skimping. 
Every part of every chassis is as good 
as it could be if we sold it at double 
our price, 


The Cost Cut 28% 


Overland prices are due to the use 
oi modern automatic machinery— 
acres upon acres of it. Also to enor- 


mous production. Over . $3,000,000 


Modei 45. One of our 20-h. p. models—$775. 
Four cylinders— 96-inch wheel base. 


has to date been invested in the best 
of labor-saving equipment. 


We have thus cut the cost of Over- 
lands 28 per cent. in the past two 
years—an average of $300 per car. At 
the same time we have secured such 
exactness as could never be secured in 
the old ways. And we have made 
every similar part interchangeable. 


It is thus that we undersell every 
other maker who puts out a_high- 
grade car. 


Fore Doors Included 


We have employed on our 1911 
models some of the ablest designers 
in the automobile line. The mechan- 
ism of the cars could not be further 
perfected, so their whole attention has 

been devoted to creating artistic de- 
signs. No car at any price has more 
style than the Overlands this year. 


On several designs we offer the op- 
tion of fore doors or open front—your 
choice at an equal price. For fore- 
door models are the coming vogue, 
and we have decided that Overland 
customers shall not be charged extra 
for them. 


Our 1911 Prices 


For $775 we are making a 20-horse- . 
power car, easily capable of 45 miles 
an hour. The wheel base is 96 inches. 
Four cylinders, of course. 


— 


Model 38. One of the five styles of $1,000 cars. 
25-h. p.—102-inch wheel base. | 


All prices include gas lamps and magneto > 


We are making a Torpedo Roadster 
—the latest type of a racy car—as low 
as $890. 

The 25-horsepower Overlands, with 
102-inch wheel bases, sell for $1,000— 
nine per cent. less than last year. Tour- 
ing-car body, delivery body, roadster 
or rumble seats. 


The 30-horsepower Overlands, with 
110-inch wheel bases, sell for $1,250. 
A wide choice of bodies, ineluding a 
Torpedo Roadster, fore-door tonneaus 
and open front. 


We are making a 4-passenger inside- 
drive coupe—the ideal car for winter 
driving—for $1,250. 


The 35-horsepower Overlands, with 
118-inch wheel bases, sell for $1,600 
and $1,675. All of these prices include 
magneto and full lamp equipment. 
Some have planetary transmissions, 
some sliding gear; some Remy mag- 
netos, some Bosch. Our ‘22 models 
will mect any idea. 


New Book of Designs 

Please send us this coupon, or write 
us a postal, for our 1911 Book. It 
shows all the new designs and gives all 
specifications. It will enable you to 
compare Overlands, detail by detail, 
with any other car. With it we shall 
send you the address of the nearest of 
our 800 dealers where the new models 
are shown. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


(Licensed under Selden Patent) 


Dept. 01 Toledo, Ohio 


Send me the 1911 Overland book 


Model 54. A torpedo body on one of the new 
higher-power models. 


| 
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ONCE ONLY WAS THE CASINO FORCED TO BUY THE SECRET OF 
A “SYSTEM,” AND THAT WAS NOT BASED UPON MATHEMATICS 


By Frank Marshall White 


\ 


Was a favorite apothegm of the late 
Francois Blane. founder of the 
world-famous gambling establish- 
ment in the little principality of 
Monaco, and the administration to- 

day hails a big winning from its 
tables with delight, not only b¥ 
reason of the fact that in nine cases out of ten the 
winner loses back all he has made and a great deal 
more besides, but because the news of a big coup at 
Monte Carlo invariably brings about a rush of fools 
vnd their money to the Casino. Indeed, a_ grizzled 
old London, Chatham, & Dover Railway porter, at 
the Charing Cross station in London, who does not 


hi. 


fir 


a? ¢ 


read the newspapers. once informed the writer that he 
could always tell the day after there had been news 
published of the * breaking ot the bank” by the num- 
ber of wild-eved men and women who took the trains 
tor the Channel en route for the south of France. 
Qn mentioning this circumstance to the  superin- 
tendent of the station of the Paris, Lyons, & 
Mediterranean Railway in Paris, through which these 
pilgrims. as well as those of their kind from ali the 
rest of Europe. except Spain, must pass, he assured 
me that the publication of a story of an unusual run 
of luck at Monte Carlo often resulted in the necessity 
of putting on extra trains tor the journey thither. 
Kven the news of Lord Rosslyn’s attempt a few months 
ago to prove to Sir Hiram Maxim, that he could 
“beat” the game of roulette—although no money 


The lady dropped the tifty gold coins on the floor 
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passed and the test was made in London—sent bun 
dreds of Englishmen to try their luck at the present 
M. Blane’s tables. 

As for systems to break the bank. there is seldom a 
day during the Monte Carlo season that one is not 
put in operation on a smal or targe scale, and evev 
in the languid summertime (the Casino being open 
every day in the year) when the croupiers punt against 
each other for iced drinks and the chef de partie is 
dozing in his chair, atl of the tables but one or two 
being cleared out of the great echoing halls, the visitor 
is sure to encounter some perspiring enthusiast who 
has come to demonstrate an infallible method of play 
whereby he intends to carry away with hym wealth 
beyond the dreams. of avarice. he administration 
welcomes the “system.” and is agaim overjoyed 
when it wins for a time, even when the player 1s 
wise enough to go away with his spoil. The 
administration of the Casino does not use§ the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers, but that it treats 
the reporters who visit Monte Carlo witb considera- 
tion may be gathered from the circumstance that in 
the last published report to the shareholders there is. 
among other itenis of expense for the “ maintenance 
of the Casino proper,” one that reads, “* Press subven- 
tion, 625,000 francs.” 

Only a short time ago an English mathematician 
who had figured out a system absolutely sure to wit 
at trente-et-quarante took it to Maurice Jenks, known 
in London as “the baccarat king,” he having made 4 
mitlion sterling at that game—always . acting as 
banker. The inventor of the system desired to ex 
plain it to Jenks, in order to induce him to join a 
syndicate he was organizing to provide the 5,000 
pounds essential to begin the campaign at Monte 
Carlo. 

* You need not mind explaining to me,’ said -Jenks. 
* f will put up half the amount—on one condition.” 

“What is the eondition?” inquired the mathema- 
lician. eagerly. | 

“That you play your system against me,’ replied 
the expert. 

There was one occasion, however. when M. Blane 
was forced to buy off a Frenchwoman whose method 
of play completely confounded the Monte Carlo ad: 
ministration and defied all laws of mathematics. The 
story. which probably appears in print here for the 
first time, was told by former Duirector-of-Play Duval 
of the Casino, to the late Chevalier Edward A. Delille, 
once editor of Galignani’s Messenger in Paris, and be 
fore that secretary‘ to Napoleon The Chevalier 
was in the habit for many years of spending two 0 
three months each winter-in Monte Carlo at tlie e% 
pense of the “ Anonymous Society of Sea Baths and 
Strangers’ Club,” (the full title of the gambling estab 
lishment),' as the representative of several Hnglish 
and French newspapers. His notes of the occurrence 
which he did not make use of himself, the old gentle 
man turned over to the writer not tong betore his 
death. 
According to Chevalier Delille the incident in ques 
tion occurred during the winter of 1896-7, and le 
quoted M. Duval as saying that it was the only occ® 
sion on which a “system” ever gave the bank 4 ™° 
ment’s anxiety. One afternoon in December 0° eo 
ary M. Duval noticed an old Frenchwoman w/o ha 
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Long Waiting Lists in 137 Cities 


Show How the Nation Regards the 


“Thirty” 


Over and above the thousands of 1911 Cadillacs already delivered, | You will find none of these two thousand Cadillac buyers looking 
two thousand people are at this moment patiently waiting for _ with envious eyes at costlier cars. 


the car of their choice. You will find none of them tempted by the vacillating market of lower- 


riced motor cars. 
It seems to us that we may well be siete for pointing to the positive, P 


unswerving character of this Cadillac demand. But you will find, in every large city in the country, scores of men who 


have owned higher-priced automobiles in the past driving 191] 


It is a national conviction, so firmly grounded that Cadillac dealers, _ Cadillacs. 
of their own initiative, are investing in splendid new Cadillac = Retween the two extremes stands the Cadilla al i as 
retail buildings for 191 | a total of more than $2,500,000. public esteem. 
~ New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence, It is the foremost exponent now, as it was the first four years ago, of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Cleveland, the policy of attaining the minimum price by large production, 


Cincinnati, Denver, Toronto, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Jac without abating one iota of excellence. 
ville, New Orleans, Houston, Rochester,—everywhere the same \, Uncertainty-among those who buy above the Cadillac price, and un- 


clean-cut disposition to ignore the claims of any other car save 


the Cadillac. 


167 parts and 237 operations accurate 


certainty among those who buy below it, but none among those 


who buy the Cadillac—what does this indicate to you ? 


"1 the 1-1000 of an inch or closer—out- 


side the Cadillac neither higher nor lower price can buy such standardization 


Do you know why 137 cities show long Cadillac 
waiting lists > 


Do you know why 2,000 people are content to wait 
» upon Cadillac deliveries > 


Do you know why they are not attracted by cars of 
either a higher or lower price ? 


Because the nation has acquired motor wisdom—be- 
cause it knows that neither high price nor low 
necessarily indicates value. — 


Because the nation is learning to know that no price 


Because the Cadillac, with 167 parts and 237 opera- 
tions accurate to the 1-1000 of an inch, possesses 
in this standardization an indispensable quality for 
which there is no substitute. 


Last year we pointed to | | 2 parts accurate to |1-1000 
of an inch. 


We said that this accuracy was the one element which 
justified a $5,000 price, and that the Cadillac 


possessed it in a higher degree than any other car. 


We said then-—and thousands echoed it—that there 


This year we come to you with the grand work of 
synchronization, harmony and perfect alignment 
pushed still further toward perfection. 


167 parts in the 1911 Cadillac and 237 operations 
accurate to the 1-1000 of an inch. 


That means a degree of standardization ——— by 


no other car in the world. 

Do you find an explanation now for the extraordinary 
conditions described in the foregoing portion of 
this anncuncement ? 

Do you appreciate why the Cadillac is immune from 
the competition of cars of higher or lower price ? 


can compensate for lack of standardization. 


was no better motor car value in the world. 


Price $1 700 


3 Touring Car, Demi-Tonneau and Roadster 
Fore-door Touring Car, $1,800; Torpedo, $1,850; Coupe, $2,250; Limousine, $3,000 


Prices } include the following equipment : —Bosch magneto and Delco ignition systems. One pair gas lamps and generator. One pair side oil lamps and tail lamp. One 
horn and set of tools. Pump and repair kit for tires. 60-mile season and trip Standard speedometer ; robe rail ; full foot rail in tonneau and half foot railin front. ‘Tire holders. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


(Licensed under Selden Patent) 
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of the Casino for many years, and 


been a frequenter 
who made her living by obtaining good places at the 
tables when the salles des jeux were opened in the 
morning, and selling them to plavers with more money 


who came in later. She was sitting at the second table 
to the right on entering the roulette salon, known as 
the * suicides’ table,” and the reason M. Duval noticed 
her on this occasion was that she was with a good- 
looking young Italian, and they were playing “with 
gold louis, instead of five-frane pieces, the minimum 
sum permitted to be staked, which was Madame’s 
usual practice. 

M. Duval took very little notice of the play, how- 
ever, except to congratulate Madame when she rose 
to go to dinner, whereupon she turned to him with 
‘what he called a surprising air of defiance, and asked; 
* How much will M’sieur give for the secret of an in- 
fallible system at roulette?” 

Nothing,” he replied, laughing. “ We are not buy- 
ing secrets to-day.” To this she responded, 

*Ah, but M’sieur will be glad to purchase it some 
day.” 

“For several days I did not see the old woman,” M. 
Duval told the C hevalier, “and the matter passed com- 
pletely from my mind. One afternoon a week later, 
however, I saw her at the same table in company with 
three men. The chef de partie whispered to me that 
they were winning heavily, and I told the surveillants 
to watch and report. An hour later one of the men 
came to me and said that Madame and her party had 
won 70,000 frances, and that, strangest of all, they 
only played the maximum and scarcely ever lost. 

“ That’ evening [ looked on at their play myself 
several times, and certainly they seemed to win each 
time they staked. The curious point. however, was 
that in twenty or so turns of the wheel they would 
never play more than twice, first one of the partners 
and then the others. but on each occasion they won 
the maximum in all combinations—en plein, the color, 
the column, the dozens, and the transversal. | Indeed, 
the system certainly seemed to bear out the prophecy 
of Madame, and to be actually infallible. In spite of 
my knowledge of the fact that no svstem can beat a 
roulette wheel, I began to grow interested, the more 
particularly as by the end of the week they were several 
thousand franes ahead of the game, all of which had 
heen safely lodged in the Credit Lyonnais and trans- 
ferred to a bank in Milan, 

“ By the end of the next week matters were grow- 
ing serious. for they had broken the bank at their 
table three times, and I telegraphed to M. Blane in 
Paris. He asked for further reports; and, as these 
were unsatisfactory, he came to Monte Carlo to see 
for himself. What he saw greatly disconcerted him. 
Madame and her party were winning most assuredly, 
but with all our experts watching them at different 
times we were entirely unable to get the slightest clew 
to their system. 

“To cut a long story short. M. Blane finally was 
compelled to ask for an interview with Madame, and 
after long haggling he purchased her secret for 200,000 


Followed by a valet who was marked “ pugilist ”’ 


franes—and it was @f®ap at the price. for her syndicate 
had already banked about half a million franes. 

“The money being paid after play had ended and 
the rooms closed, Madame led us to the table and 
astounded us by her statement. She told us that she 
knew positively that no system was infallible: but 
that after vears at this same table. she had noticed. 
when registering the numbers, that certain of them al- 
wavs followed others under certain conditions. Thus 
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if the croupier spun with the number nine 
opposite him. twenty-six was certain to be the 
next, and that if zero was in the same position, 
thirty-two would surely follow. For weeks she 


She was with a good-looking young Italian 


followed these numbers, then plaved and won. 
Then through the good-looking young Italian) whom 
she let into the secret she got together her successful 
syndicate. 

* And why was it that these numbers turned up in 
sequence? It was quite simple when we got the clew. 
The roulette wheel had become in the very slightest 
degree warped by the heat, and was not quite round, 
in so much that if turned at a certain point it invari- 

«ably stuck at a certain other point, which would only 
have been noticed by a person keeping track of the 
numbers for weeks and months as Madame had done. 
That is the only system that has ever been infallible, 
and I need hardly say that since then we have been 
careful to test all the roulette wheels every day.” 

There have been some successful attempts to swindle 
the big gambling-house at Monte Carlo, but it is not 
an easy matter, since the corrupting of the croupiers 
is essential, and these men get good wages for six 
hours’ work per day, an@ receive a pension on. retir- 
ing from the service. A few years ago, however, a 
leading French chevalier d’industrie, known in Paris 
as ** Ardisson, the magnificent,” cleared up some 180,- 
000 frances at trente-et-quarante by fraud, and got 
away with it. According to that remarkable weekly, 
Ktouge et Noir, Oraqane de Defense des Joueurs de 
Roulette et de Trente-et-Quorante, this gentleman, 
who had successfully * worked ” nearly every pleasure 
resort on the European continent, turned his attention 
to Monte Carlo in 1904, making a particular study of 
the tables and methods of play in disguise before risk- 
ing any large amount of money. 

Like many wise folk before and_ since, 
writer in Rouge et Noir, he came to the eonclusion 


that roulette was unworthy of his attentions. — Its 
companion game? trente-ect-quarante, gave him = some 


however, [t was plaved with cards: 
if was non-mechanical: the personal element entered 
into its procedure; and, finally, the stakes were high. 
In trente-et-quarante. then, he saw his opportunity. 

Vanishing for a space from the neighborhood of his 
blissfully ignorant victims. he returned eventually, ac- 
companied by a friend of his own sex (and protes- 
sion), and by a couple of beautiful and well-dressed 
wemen. The party ranged themselves, two on each 
side of the trente-et-quarante board; and, while the 
croupier was shuffling the cards preparatory to start- 
ing a fresh set of deals, the lady on one side engaged 
the umpire in ingenuous chat, asking how the game 
was plaved and so forth, while she on the other re- 
quested umpire No. 2 to supply her with gold in 
change for a thousand-frane note. At the precise in- 
stant when the «croupier was ready to begin, the lady 
dropped the fifty gold coins on the floor, where they 
rolled hither and thither. creating a most unseemly 
diversion and attracting all eves from the cloth.  <At- 
tendants gathered up the gold pieces, and the game 
proceeded, 

The Ardisson quartette, as the Gallie chronicler has 
it, aftfaquent vigoureusement par paquets de mille la 
rouge et la coulenr. And, behold: “ Rouge gagne et 
couleur” no less than three times running. And _ to 
cut a long story short. whichever way the quartette 
staked—and they had the finesse to vary their play 
more than once—they won. After eight coups, “ la so- 
ciété se retire majestueusement,” carrying with them 
180.000 franes of the bank’s money. At the door of the 
Casino a smart ¢arriage awaits them, and in _ five 
minutes they are whirled across the frontier. 

The secret of Ardisson’s staggering success only 
transpired when too late. Horrified at the loss which 
the eight abnormal coups had brought about, the um- 
pires ordered the cards to be examined, when eighty- 
four too many were found in the pack. The croupier 
had been bribed to insert a specially prepared pack at 
a given signal. and the disturbance caused by the fall 


food for thought. 


says the 


of the fifty gold pieces had diverted attention from 
the deed. 

In 1901 there was talk in Monte Carlo of a success- 
ful robbery at the Casino on a large scale, perpetrated 
by collusion among croupiers and clerks. It was re- 
ported in the newspapers that the booty amounted to 
the goodly sum of 2,000,000 frances, and a dozen em- 
ployees were known to have been dismissed. No in- 
formation has ever been given out as to how the crime 
was committed, nor as to what was the actual loss, 
however. 

The big playets have never succeeded in carrying 
away very much money from Monte Carlo. In 1905 
a London newspaper published a story to the effect 
that an American from Chicago had won 500,000 
franes there in one day, and had taken the money 
home with him, but his name was not given. In the 
early nineties the sensation at Monte Carlo one season 
was the play of a Chicago youth of twenty-one, named 
Harry Rosenfeld, who made something like half a 
million franes in a week, playing during the day, but 
lost most of it at baccarat at night after the Casino 
had closed. 

The late David Christie Murray used to tell a 
story of a sensational play at Monte Carlo that 
he witnessed himself. “It was my fortune,” he 
said, “to be in the Casino on a Sunday night in 1899, 
when a French nobleman bearing an historic name 
entered the room with a fancy to play on No. S. He 
was followed by a valet who was marked ‘ pugilist’ 
trom head to heel, and carried a cash-box which 
proved to be full of thousand-frane notes. ‘ Numero 
huit,’ said Monsieur le Due, ‘et maximum par tout.’ 
Ile was known, and his challenge was accepted before 
the cash-box was opened. The maximum any 
single chanee at roulette is 6.000 franes, but it is 
possible to repeat it seventeen times on the same coup. 
You can play en plein—that is to say, on a_ single 
figure: vou can play at each corner and at each side 
of that figure; vou can play the simple transversal 
and the divided transversal above and below the figure; 
you can play the column, the-dozen, the pair or impair, 
the passe or the manque, and the color. 

“In the instance I reeall No, 8 turned up three 
times running. Monsieur le. Duc netted three times 
seventeen times @,000 francs in about three minutes, 
and the bank was closed. What brought his_ his- 
toric dukeship there in the nick of time for that 
trifold piece of luck nobody can tell. He did not want 
the money, for-he had just married a few odd. millions. 
and he did not seem to care whether he lost or won. 
but stood impassive as a red Indian through the few 
minutes of that stupendous game. It was within a 
quarter of an hour of closing time, and there weré not 
many people present, but the salle went mad.” 

The two biggest winners ,at Monte Carlo of recent 
vears to figure prominently in the newspapers are 
Charles Wells. a Londoner, who won 750.000 franes in 
a few weeks, and lost it back, and considerable more, 
and a Yorkshire mechanic named Jaggers. who won 
3,000,000 franes on a system, and was rapidly losing 
it back by the: same system, when he had sense enough 
to quit the game. He got away with considerably 
more than a million franes. 

It is not likely that the gambling establishment 
will suffer, however. For more than a quarter of 4 
eentury the tables have paid all the rents and taxes 
of Monaco, the lighting and water, and the expenses 
of such religion as is essential. Even the bishop 
draws his salary from the profits of the tables. Alto- 
gether, if the Prince of Monaco’s allowance of $250,000 
per vear, with $100,000 more for expenses of his hody- 
guard, police, and law courts, be included, the Sea 
Baths Society earns and spends about $5,000,000 before 
its profits begin. And its profits are between $35.000- 
000 and $10, 000,000 annually.” 


The Fool 


By Westmore Willcox, Jr. 


THe long night through [ sat beside 
And watched her laboring breath. 
Each pain-drawn sigh the grave defied 
For my poor sake. With morn came death. 


I rose dry-eyed, and left her there, 

To don my cap and jangling bells 
And many- -colored suit, to fare 

Unto the court where wisdom dwells. 
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Dull brain, but nimble tongue, my mood 
Flew round. My masters laughed, so gay 
I was and joyful. Where I stood - 
I saw a funeral wend its way. 
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$1600. 
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Model il C—Five-Passenger Touring Car 


The price includes two complete and distinct sets of ignition—Bosch High Tension Magneto, gas lamps, generator; 


three oil lamps; horn and complete tool equipment. 


cover, $100 additional. 


There 


For 


1911. 


We are giving you the best of every- 
thing. We're not being miserly, but 
sharing our profits. We are putting 
dollars and cents back into our car. 
YOU WILL GET THE BENEFIT 
NOW—WE’LL GET IT. LATER. 


We claim we are giving the biggest | 


value in the automobile market. It’s 
a broad claim, but we back it up with 
our car. 


We are giving you the best motor 
ever put into a car selling at less than 
Cylinders cast en bloc with a 
4x4%-inch bore and stroke. Look at 
the Warren ; examine it ; criticise it 
and compare it. There’s not a flaw to 
be found anywhere ; there is no hidden 
disappointment. 


There’s a high-grade Bosch Magneto 
on the motor—on most popular-priced 
cars you pay extra for this very neces- 
sary piece of equipment. You'll find 
the best ignition system in the Warren- 
‘detroit Two separate sets of 
spark plugs co-operate with the mag- 


neto and high-grade coil. 


Is No Skimping In The 
= 


-on the backs of the seats. 


In a Warren-Detroit “‘ 30’ you ride 
on semi-elliptic (front) and three-quar- 
ter elliptic (rear) springs; 34x 3%-inch 
tires and a 110-inch wheel base give 
you the maximum of comfort. These 
features you'll appreciate when you 
begin to compare the Warren with 
other cars. | 


- We have placed an accelerator on 
the foot-board. It’s something you'll 
find missing in every other popular- 
priced car. In the big, roomy tonneau 
there is a Coco mat (not carpet) on 
the floor and a heavy brass robe rail 
There_is 
more leg-room than ever between the 
front seats and the dash; pyramid 
aluminum on the floorin front. It’s 
refinement that makes the Warren-De- 
troit ‘‘ 30”’ 100 cents value. 


You get style, grace and snap in 
this splendid 1911 model of the War- 
ren-Detroit ‘‘ 30.”” There’s an 18-inch 


‘steering wheel with an aluminum spider 


and mahogany rim--a finish equal to 
that of. the finest carriage; and sweep- 


The Warren. “30” For 1911: You can buy a snappy roadster with 
either a dickey seat or a 30-gallon gasoline tank for $1200. 
you can buy a demi-tonneau. 
$1500. ~There’s an inside-drive coupé at $1750. 


Warren Motor Car Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


a7 


A stylish torpedo or a fore-door costs 


Special Mohair top; highest grade glass wind shield and top dust 


arren-Detroit 30” 


More Than Standard Value 


ing steel mud-guards, with dust-aprons 
between them and the frame. 


The lubrication is the Splash system 
-~—long in use on the expensive foreign 
cars. Everything is a bit better than 


you secure on any other popular-priced 


car. We want you to understand what 
STANDARD CONSTRUCTION BUT 
MORE THAN STANDARD VALUE 
MEANS in the Warren-Detroit ‘‘ 30.”’ 


- Compare the Warren-Detroit ‘ 30” 
for tg11 with any car anywhere near 
its price. We've done our best to im- 
prove the motor-—--found it wellnigh 
impossible, and put our dollars into 
refinements—made our car the BIG- 
GEST AUTOMOBILE VALUE IN 
THE WORLD. 


“PERFORMANCE MEANS 
PROOF ”’ is the title of a little booklet 
which tells you why the Warren-De- 
troit ‘‘30”’ has made good. If you'll 
write us at once we'll send you this 
piece of literature along with a big 
illustrated 1911 catalog. 


For $1300 
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Merciful Dogs of War 


Tue general staff of the army ang the 
faculty at the War College ‘at Washing- 
ton have been giving consideration to the 
question of having trained dogs as a part 
of the war forces of the United States, 
with the result that it is probable that 
Within a short time the United States 
army will have its trained dogs as Ger- 
many and France have. 

In everything pertaining to the art of 
war Germany is generally first. She in- 
troduced trained dogs as a part of her 
regular military establishment many vears 
before any other nation. France followe | 
Germany: and both these countries have 
succeeded in training corps of dogs which. 
it is contended, are invaluable on the field 
of battle. The dog corps is attached to 
the Red Cross, and the animals are train- 
ed to recognize no authority except that 
of a man with the Red Cross insignia oi 
his arm. A stranger could put on a Red 
Cross uniform with the red cross, and the 
dogs would obey him instantly. One set 
of the dogs is trained not to bark when 
a wounded soldier is discovered on: the 
field, for fear of drawing the attention of 
the enemy. An animal thus trained will 
take the soldier's cap in his mouth and 
rush back to the camp with it. Another 
set is trained to give the alarm when a 
wounded man is found by a series of 
short. sharp barks. The dogs are taught 
never to seent out the dead: they are only 
to assist the wounded. Each dog carries 
a first-aid package strapped around his 
neck, and each knows that when a wound- 
ed man is found it is his duty to let the 
soldier take the package. 

Germany has several hundred of these 
trained dogs, while France has only about 
fifty. It is the purpose of the American 
army to try only a smali number at first. 


Spectacles for Horses 


léast one London firm makes spec- 
tacles for horses. The object of thése is, 
to promote high stepping. The frames 
are made of stiff leather entirely enclos- 
ing the eves of the horse, and the glasses 
used are concave and large in size. The 
ground seems to the horse to be raised, 
and he accordingly steps high, thinking 
that he is going up-hill or has -to step 
over some obstacle. 

This system of spectacle-wearing is gen- 
erally adopted whiles the horse is young, 
and its effect on his step and action is 
said to be remarkable. It. has been ascer- 
tained that the cause of a_ horse’s shying 
is, as a rule, short sight: and it is con- 
tended that the sight of all horses should 
be tested, as that of children. 

It is maintained that by a little arti- 
ficial assistance many valuable horses 
which have become- optically unfit for 
work ean be restored 4o usefulness. 


FHE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFPUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. 


ADVERTI 


FIRST TASTE 


Learned to Drink Coffee When a Baby. 


SEMENTS. 


If parents realized the fact that coffee 
contains 2 drug—cajje*ne—which es- 
pecially harmful to children, they would 
doubtless hesitate before giving the babies 
coffee to drink. 

“When To was a child in my mother’s 
arms and first began to nibble things at 
the table, mother used to give me sips 
of coffee. As my parents coffee 
exclusively at meals, 1 never knew there 
was anything to drink but ¢offee and water. 

“And so I contracted the coffee habit 
early. I remember when quite young the 
continual use of coffee so affected my 
parents that they tried roasting wheat and 
barley, then ground it in the coffee-mill as 
a substitute for coftee. 

“But it did not taste right, and they 
went back to coffee again. That was long 
before Postum was ever heard of. I con- 
tinued to use coffee until I was 27, and 
when I got into office work I bégan to have 
nervous spells. Especially after breakfast, 
I was so nervous | could scarcely attend to 
my correspondence. 

“At night, after having coffee for sup- 
per, I could hardly sleep, and on rising in 
the morning would feel weak and nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Postum, 
My wife and I did not like it at first, but 
later, when boiled good and strong, it was 
fine. Now we would not give up Postum 
for the best coffee we ever tasted. 

“T can now get good sleep, am free from 
nervousness and headaches. I reeommend 
Postum to all cotfee drinkers. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


HARPERS WEEKLY 


ADVERTISER 
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On the Santa Ke Tr 


ail 


Three Southwest travel art booklets you will enjoy reading: 


“To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,” 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 


Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated 


The California Limited, train of luxury, ‘*Santa Fe All the Way,’’ through the 
is finer than ever this season. Exclusively Southwest land of enchantment. Has a 
first class. Runs daily between Chicago- Pullman for Grand Canyon of Arizona— 
Kansas City and Los Angeles-San Diego- _ the world’s scenic wonder. Fred Harvey 
San Francisco. L dining-car meals, too. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A.T.&8.F.Ry. System, 1060 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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merchandise. 


to provide themselves 
equipment. 


question. 
well, the return flow of merchandise set 
up by the creation of all this new buying 
power. 
_ for $10,000 isn’t $10,000 richer than he 
- was at the season’s beginning, but by 


imamce 
THREE BILLION BUSHELS OF 
CORN 
By Franklin Escher 


Back in the summer when the crip. 
killers from the East were sending in ti: vir 
pessimistic reports from the corn belt. jt 
seemed as though we should be lucky if 
half the crop ever came to maturity, 
Through the alleged floods and drougiits, 
however, there continued steadily to (le. 
velop the biggest and best corn crop ihe 
country has ever seen. For the first time 
in our history we have succeeded in «>t- 
ting the yield above three billion bushe's. 

We are used to big things in this eco'in- 
try and prone to take the gathering i of 
erops worth a vast amount of money al- 
most as a matter of course, and yet in ‘lis 
fact that there is at present being harv«st- 
ed the biggest of corn crops ever grown, 
there is something which strongly appculs 
to the imagination. Three billion bus els 
of corn translated into terms of mirey 
and buying power spell an influence b:iind 
to cause a faster beat in the business piilse 
of the whole country. / 

Primarily, there is to be considered the 
tonnage for the railroads arising from the 
moving of so vast a bulk of newly creited 
That in itself. means §in- 
creased earnings, but it means more t!ian 
that. It means that in order to hanile 
the business at all, the railroads have vot 
with additional 
That means business for the 
steel companies and the car-building com- 
panies and the numerous other concerns 


from which the railroads buy. 


Not all the corn ¢rop is hauled away at 


nee from the place where it is grown, 


but the greater part of it is, and sooner 
or later, in one form or other, most of 


what was held back on the farms will {ind 


its way to market. Until far into next 
year this influence on railroad earnings 
will be operative. It will be a good while 
before the various products of the erop— 
the cereals which will be made from it, 
for instance, and the hogs and other live- 
sto@k which it will serve to feed—will all 
have been carried to market. 

The movement of the crops away from 
the crop regions is only one side of the 
There must be considered, as 


The farmer who has sold his corn 


Whatever his margin of profit was. his 
buying power has been increased. It may 
have been twenty-five per cent. or it may 
have been fifty per cent. Whatever per 
cent. it was, on a crop worth approxi- 


mately a billion-and-a-half dollars, it cer- 
ta;nly ran up into big figures. 


It must be considered, too, that this 
fresh outpour from nature’s horn of 
plenty follows a succession of good crops, 
by reason of which the farmer has _ been 
placed in a very strong position. Gener- 
ally speaking his land is unencumbered 
b¥ mortgages and his equipment is up to 
date. The profits of a crop like this last 
one, therefore, are not swallowed up in the 
payment of interest on borrowed money or 
in the making of needed improvements. 
To a very large extent this money is sur- 
plus, in the real sense-of the term, and is 
available both for investment and _ for 
spending. That a great part of it will be 
put to the latter use is proved by the 
orders being booked by salesmen working 
in the crop territory. 

That the three-billion-bushel corn crop 
is a strong uplifting force on the coun- 
trv’s business is evident—there remains 
only the question as to whether the mar- 
keting of so vast an amount of merchan- 
dise can be accomplished without strain- 
ing the archaic mechanism of our currency 
system. Back in the summer, it must be 
admitted, it seemed as though the market- 
ing of big crops this fall could hardly be 
accomplished without serious disturbance 
of the money-market. By the way in 
which the situation was taken in hand, 
however, a ggeat change in conditions was 
effected. Through the import of foreign 
gold and the exercise of the greatest con- 
servatism in making loans, a_ position. 
which at the summer’s beginning was 
hopelessly weak has been converte: into 
a position of great underlying strenzth. 

_ For the way in which the financing of 
the first three-billion-bushel corn erep was 
handled, the great banks of the East. when 
the financial history of 1910 comes to be 
written, will be given the highest credit. 
With everything against them at the sum 
mer’s beginning—small reserves, an active 
speculation in land all over the country— 
they set out to prepare themselves ior the 
strain which they knew the marketing ° 
great crops was bound to bring. It meant 
the passing up of much profitable business; 
but there was much at stake and for once 
the banks were working together. What 
they accomplished will stand out brightly 
on a page of our financial history where 
it will have plenty of opportunity 1 
shine, 
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Parisian are honest 
they are carefully looked 
after hy 


Aa sae 


| 


Where 


IF a man 


to Leave Valuables 


ed the must lose his purse, it is said 
cab, At il: place todo so is in a Paris 
rate, there are many reports, 

ndertul in their way, as to how money 


as been recovered after having been thus 


fact. | _ the French police. The latter 
oWever, does not account for some 
Us stances of self-denial on the part 


of ail 
c’omen of the French capital. 

nicht a rich Russian, who had gone 
away from 


his club a heavy winner at 
e whole amount, ten thousand 
cab. He was so certain that 


Cards, left th 
“frances, in a 


he had lost it irreparably that he returned 
to St. Petersburg without even inquiring 
whether it had been given up. 

Some time later he was in Paris, and a 
friend urged him at least to satisfy him- 
self as to whether the missing money had 
been taken to the lost-property office. He 
did so, although the limit of time for 
claiming lost property had almost expired. 

“Ten thousand franes?” asked the offi- 
cial. ‘* Yes, monsieur; it is here.” And 
the packet was restored to him. 

‘“What a fool that cabman must be!” 
was the cynical observation of the fortu- 
nate Russian. 

On another occasion a jeweller in the 
Palais Royal left a diamond parure worth 


eighty thousand franes in a cab. The 
police, when he reported his loss, gave 
him little hope of recovering the treasure. 
Not only were diamonds worth sixteen 
thousand dollars a great temptation to the 
cabman, but, worse still, the loser did not 
know the number of the cabman, having 
picked him up in the street instead of 
taking him from the rank; and, more un- 
fortunate yet, he had quarrelled with the 
driver, on which account he had left the 
cab. 

The case seemed hopeless, yet the cab- 
man brought back the diamonds of his‘own 
accord. The quaintest part of the story 


is that, when asked if he would demand a 
reward, the cabman 


said: 
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rude! I trust I 


199 


“Not I. He was too 
may never see him again 

All cabmen are not so honest as this, 
yet a great deal of treasure lost in Paris 
finds its way to the: prefecture, whither 
everything found in streets and highways, 
in omnibuses, theatres, cabs, and railway 
stations, is forwarded. In one ease an 
emigrant, who had made his fortune in 
America, and carried it in his pocket in 
the shape of fifty notes of ten thousand 
franes each, dropped his purse as he 
climbed on to the outside of an om- 
nibus. 

The conductor picked it up and restored 
it with its one hundred thousand dollars 
intact. 
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The Lather’s the Thing 


JOHNSON’S 
Shaving Cream Soap 


HE most rational form in which shaving soap can be used. Cleaner, 
quicker, more convenient and safer than soap in any other form. Not an 
ordinary soap, but a ready-to-use condensed lather. 

JOHNSON’S Shaving Cream Soap brushes up instantly and luxuriously ; 
softens the toughest beard without mussy finger rubbing; doesn’t dry, smart 
nor irritate; leaves the face smooth and comfortable, requiring no emollient 
after the shave. : 

JOHNSON’S Shaving Cream Soap is put up in a hermetically sealed germ- 


proof collapsible tube containing 150 shaves—one-sixth of a cent a shave. 


Money back if not pleased. : 


EVERY DRUGGIST y/ 5c If your druggist has _ 
SELLS IT. PRICE out send price to us for 


a tube postpaid. 
Send us name and address with 2c stamp for 20-shave trial tube 


Our reputation is the guarantee that backs it up 


Gohmrow Dept. 5-X, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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When an operator tells you that she uses 
the 


Remington 


she stands up a little straighter. 


She knows as well as you do that her 
choice of the Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters is a fine recommendation-=- 
one which raises her in your estimation. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Allegiance 
AGE called for him, and bade him come 
along 
And join the hoary-headed, faltering 
throng 
That staggered down the hills of Life, 
but he, 


Though smiling welcome, full of courtesy, 
Replied, Ah no! 
I shall not go. 

‘Tis true my brow is furrowed deep with 
care, 

And white as winter’s drifting snow my 
hair ; 

Mine eyes and step, they too have feebler 
grown, 

And but few days remain to call my own, 

Yet there is that within my soul to-day 

That bids me tell thee nay! 

Thou hast indeed won o’er the major part, 

But Youth still rules the Kingdom of my 
Heart.” JOHN KENDRICK BANGs. 


The Uses and Limitations of 
Small Cars 
By Herbert L. Towle 


WHAT are the proper uses of a small 
car? Every one knows that a high-power 
ear 1s best for touring. If, however, one 
eannot afford a high-power car, to what 
extent will the small car take its place? 
Supposing that one can afford the larger 
ear, under what conditions of use is it 
best to choose the small car instead? 

The fundamental points determining the 
suitability of a car are: 

1. Speed desired. 

2. Character of road surface. 

3. Hills. 

An automobile running near its maxi- 
mum speed all the time wears out and 
rattles itself loose much sooner than one 
whose average speed is, say, half its maxi- 
mum. The maximum of a small car may 
be forty miles.an hour, of a large car 
fifty or sixty. If an average speed of 
thirty miles an hour is desired one will 
have to run the small car to death in the 
effort to maintain the schedule, whereas 
the high-power car will do it easily. Gen- 
erally speaking, twenty miles an hour on 
macadam toads over rolling country is a 
good average for a_ twenty-horse-power 
small touring-car and twenty-five miles 
per hour for a_thirty-horse-power car. 
For an average speed of thirty miles one 
must have forty to fifty horse-power, and 
even then the roads must be reasonably 
good or the car will be severely racked 
and the passengers unpleasantly jolted. 

But much depends also on the character 
of the roads and the contour of the coun- 
try. On Long Island, for example, a 
motor of more than twenty or twenty-four 
horse-power is almost a superfluity. Long 
Island has almost no hills where a small 
car would need to use first speed, and for 
ninety-five miles out of a hundred high 
gear can be maintained. Nearly all the 
island is level, so level that for mile after 
mile one needs to touch neither spark 
nor throttle, but can sit still, toy with 
the steering-wheel, and watch the scenic 
panorama roll by. The roads where not 
macadam are well-made dirt. Under 
these conditions, it is no trick at all to 
average twenty to twenty-five miles an 
hour with a twenty-horse-power light car, 
and neither engine nor passengers are 
taxed by the performance. 

But if we transport the same car to the 
sandy roads along Lake Er*, or to the 
slippery gumbo of the Illinois bottom- 
lands just after a rain, we shall find our 
twenty-horse-power engine hard put to it 
to pull us through, and the man at the 
wheel will be kept extremely busy dodg- 
ing ruts and holes; shifting gears, and 
jockeying the spark and throttle. The 
passengers will fare badly, because the 
small .car will have a short wheel-case and 
a light body, and it will jump about more 
at fifteen miles an hour than a larger car 
would at twenty or- twenty-five. The 
transmission gears also will suffer, be- 
cause much of the time we shall be driv- 


ing in second and occasionally even in 


first gear. 

In the matter of hills, it is much as it 
is with bad road surface. Smooth, level 
roads are no real test of a car, and a 
machine that gives its owner perfect sat- 
isfaction on Long Island or in southern 
New Jersey may disclose its shortcomings 
only too plainly when taken across the 
line into lower New York State or into 
Pennsylvania. Almost any automobile is 
geared to go up almost any sort of a 
grade, provided the grade be not so long 
that the engine heats up: even a twenty- 
horse-power car may climb easily a short 
grade of twenty-five or thirty percent. But 
put the small car on a continuous hill a 
mile and a half long and steep enough to 
compel first gear, and watch the engine 
boil! Extra oil in the crank-case and a 
few minutes’ rest to cool the radiator are 
more than likely to be required. Puta 
ear of thirty horse-power or upward on 
the same hill, however, and the chances 
are that it will handle it in intermediate; 


and, while the radiator may boil, it js no} 
likely that the engine will get so }t as 
to compel a stop. 


_\ In a word, although the small ¢:, - will 


‘Thanage the hills, it will make hari! 
of them; and when the ear work- hard 
the driver has his share of respon=:hility 
also. It is more pleasant to feel ¢ 
under you pull easily up a mount: inside 
in intermediate gear, with plenty of owe; 
to spare, than it is to be oblic.d to 
“nurse” it along and to figure ea. j; mo. 


ment on what you will do to save upset. 


ting in case the engine should sv idenly 
misfire or “lie down” through oy. rheat- 
ing. Aside from the wear and 1. ir on 
engine, and the nervous strain the 
driver and passengers, there is tl wear 
of the gears and transmission 
themselves, which are much more | cayily 
logded in hill work than on the‘leyii, 

you are looking for give-ainl-take 
touring in all weathers and on a!! sorts 
of roads, don’t get a car of less than thirty 
horse-power. ; 


The Fish Doctor 


THE fish doctor at any large aquarium 
is a decidedly important personag:. Not 
only does he bear a watchful eye as to 
his charges, in sickness and in healih, but 
he frequently sees to their feeding as 
well, tests the temperature of their water, 
superintends the cleaning of their tanks, 
and generally makes _ himself in«lispen- 
sable. 

It is no unusual thing to see quite a 
number of invalid fish in the hospital 
tank, and these give the fish doctor and 
his attendants plenty of work. To treat 
sick fish and to operate upon them there 
is used a sort of stretcher, which is laid 
across the top of the tank, the <agging 
cloth making a shallow bag half-full of 
water. With a dip-net an attendant will 
gather up a fish and pass it over to the 
doctor, who places it in the stretc!er and 
administers such treatment as may_ be 
necessary. 

Suppose a fish to be affected with 
fungus. Holding. it firmly by the head. 
the doctor thoroughly bathes it with 
strong brine, a common remedy in the 
case of sick fish. Alcohol and even a 
weak solution of carbolie acid are some- 
times necessary, but brine is used more 
commonly. The fish doctor employs the 
knife sometimes, especially in cases of 
cancer. 


ARMOR FOR AIRMEN 


THIS FLOATING-JACKET, DESIGNED TO 

PROTECT AERONAUTS AGAINST DROWN- 

ING AFTER FALLING INTO TIIE SEA, 

WAS SHOWN AT THE INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF AERIAL LEAGUES, HELD 
AT BOULOGNE RECENTLY 


The Adventurous Bumblebee 


WHEN Oliver Wendell Holmes sang the 
praises of the “ burly, dozing lumblebee. 
which he described as an “ animated torrid 
zone,” it is likely that he thought of the 
insect as one peculiarly pertaining ' 
warm or temperate climates. But the 
yellow-breeched philosopher is extra0r 
dinarily fond of cold climates. It seems 
to be the only kind of bee native to 
Alaska, as is evidenced by the experience 
of one entomologist who, in his search for 


bees among the Alaskan wil flowers: © 


found only bumblebees. 
A picturesque incident attended Colone 
Fremont’s ascent of the great peak Dear 
ing his name in the Rocky “fountains 
He thought he had left ever; thing we 
taining to the lower world far benea oi 
him, when suddenly a bumblebee buzz ' 
through the chilly air, and, to his 
tonishment, settled on his knee. 
Peary saw a bumblebee at the nore 
end of Greenland, and bumblebees are # 
common in Siberia, 
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Ix the minds of most people, especially 
if they are young people, slate is chiefly 
with mathematical computa- 
tions and With roofs; but it is now used 
for maiiy things besides school slates and 
_yoof coverings. .Out of it are made side- 
walks. che walls of dwelling-houses, floors, 
stairwivs. door and window sills, chimney- 
tops, fence pasts, bathtubs, mangers, 
mantelpieces, blackboards, and many 
ether things. 

It can be sawed and worked so accu- 
rately that bathtubs and cisterns are 
made perfectly watertight, simply by 
joining the edges of the slate blocks. 

' So useful. a material is naturally a 
source of wealth where it is found. There 
exist deposits of slate in Great Britain, 
Italy, Franee, and other European coun- 
tries. as Well as in several of the United 
States. The most productive American 


slate-beds are in the central and eastern- 


parts of Pennsylvania. : 
Slate is got out of the ground by means 
of blasting, holes being bored into it with 
steam-drills. With derricks and hoisting- 
chains the rough slabs are lifted to the 


cdge of the quarry, and then they are’ 


rolled. upon trucks to the shanty of the 
“splitter.” The slate forms naturally in 
lavers, and the “splitter,” following the 
erain or “ribbon” with a large chisel, 
separates the blocks into strips of about 
the proper thickness for roofing-slate. 
Then the slate passes through a cutting 
or trimming machine, where, by the blows 
of a heavy knife, the irregular pieces are 
eut into rectangular “shingles.” Boys 
often operate this trimming-machine. 


| are entirely of slate. 
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Slate 


Afterward the slates are piled up in 
“ squares,” each square containing enough 
to cover one hundred square feet of 
roof. 

In the neighborhood of the Pennsylvania 
quarries one will find houses whose walls 
The blocks are 
smoothly sawed and the walls are ex- 
ceedingly substantial. 

A Pennsylvania factory where various 
articles of slate are manufactured con- 
tains three horizontal saws twelve feet in 
length, each of which is furnished with 
seventy-five cutting diamonds. Probably 
these are the most expensive saws in the 
world, for each one costs five thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

The huge horizontal saw which works 


upon one of the blocks of slate is lowered. 


by a ratchet at the rate of a quarter of 
an inch a minute. The saw would cut 
iron or steel at the same rate. Water 
plays upon the saw to keep it cool and 
wash the slate-dust from the cut. 

After the sawing the block is planed 
by being moved back and forth by 
machinery, under a firmly fixed chisel. 
Then it is polished, much as marble and 
granite are, by means of a rapidly re- 
volving disk of cast iron called a rubbing- 
bed, which is kept covered with a sprink- 
ling of fine sand continually saturated 
with water. The slate is bored by means 
of diamond-pointed drills. 

Slate land was once so little valued 
that the tract upon which the famous 
Chapman quarry is situated was sold for a 
pint of liquor. Its subsequent owners 
have taken millions of dollars from it. 


Four Times as Good as a 
lorse-wagon 


A svUITABLE dumping body has at last 
been designed for the motor-truck. It 
has now been in operation in New- York 


seven cubic yards of ashes a distance of 
more than a mile. In comparison with 
horses, the truck has been carrying twice 


The new dumping body for motor-trucks 


City for some two months, and has proved 
’ revelation in efticieney and economy of 
operation. ‘The truck carries a load of 


as heavy a load and has averaged double 
the number of trips. Thus it has taken 
the place of four horse-drawn wagons. 


Oriental. Lacquer-work 


_Lacgurr-work is seen in its perfection 
only in China and Japan. In parts of 
China having a dry climate, and distant 
irom the sea, there are more difficul- 
ies in managing the lacquer than in 
Japan: Init the Chinese experts manage 
to maintain an even temperature and 
— humidity by constant sprink- 
y 

The mixed laequers, thick, sticky liquids 
like hones or molasses, are kept in covered 
Crocks oy iowls, and the workmen apply 
them Witt: thin blades or brushes that dis- 
tribute thin, even washes over the wooden 
foundation of the object that is being 
coated, 


The - siirfaee of a box. for instance, is 


coated with dark-green laequer and put 
eu in a dark cupboard, the sides 
which ‘re constantly sprinkled with 
aver, Mfter drying for a day in the 
“gad tiv another coat is applied, and it 
into the damp cupboard to 
process is repeated until the 
la . Phas been coated fifty times with the 
quer, 
is = Reece. outline of the design that 
hele raised in relief above the dark 
drawn, and the groundwork 
fn “over with geometrical designs and 
® Waves. Then suecessive coats of red 


Aequer ire applied, and graduaHy tiny 


— of scarlet appear above the green 
evel, 

Eighty coats of red lacquer are put on 
and dried, and then the outlines of the 


flowers or figures are sketched on and the. 


relief ornament carved out. 


A Clock of Bicycles 


THERE is in Paris a timepiece that 
stands twelve feet high and is composed 
entirely of bicycles or their component 
parts. 

The framework is a huge bicycle wheel, 
around which are arranged twelve ordi- 


nary-sized wheels, all fitted with pneu- 


matic tires. A rim within the large wheel 
bears the figures for the hours, the figures 
egg being constructed of crank 
rods. 
which is used for the framework of 
bicycles. The minute strokes on the dial 
are small nickel-plated: spokes. 

The top of the clock is an arrangement 
of twelve handle-bars. The clock strikes 
the hours and the quarters, bicycle bells, 
of course, making the chimes. The pendu- 
lum is made of a bicycle wheel, and the 
pendulum rod of various parts of a bicycle. 
frame. 

It is said that the clock, besides being a 
curiosity, is an excellent time-piece. 
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The hands are made of steel tubing, | 


There is no wasted energy, 
no lost motion in the work of 
the Varsity Crew. Perfect 
team work,co-operative effort 
and uniform action are strik- 
ingly exemplified. 


The same principle of -in- 


_telligent co-operation exists in 


telephone communication in 
its broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation, the Bell operators 
respond to millions of differ- 
ent calls from millions of dif- 


ferent people, twenty million 


communications being made 
every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, 
five million telephones. and 
thousands of switchboards are 
used to handle this vast traffic. 

More than one hundred 
thousand employees, pulling 
together, keep the entire sys- 
tem attuned. Unity is the 
keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such 
service as is demanded would 
be impossible. 

One policy, broad and gen- 
eral, in which uniformity of 
method and co-operation are 
the underlying principles, re- 
sults 1n universal service for 
nearly a hundred ~ million 


people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY: 
AND ASSOCIATED. COMPANIES : 


“One Policy, One System, Universal Service.” 
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Hotel la Salle 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Gazley, Manager 
La Salle at Madison 


Hotel La Salle is already one of the famous hotels of the world 
and excels all Chicago hotels in the elegance of its furnishings, 
the excellence of its cuisine and the thoroughness of its service. 


RATES 


One Person: 
Room with detached bath: $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
Room with private. bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 


Two Persons: 


Room with detached bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Room with private bath: $5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath: 


Suites: $10.00 to $35.00 per day 


All rooms at $5.00 or more are 
same price for one or two persons. 


Center of Chicago’s Activities 


(Se 


treet, Chicago 


A 


- $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
- $8.00 to $15.00 per day 


COI 


—— 
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CLARK'S omtenr CRUISE 


Feb. 4. $400 up for 71 Days. All expenses. Round-World Tours, 
Nov., Jan. ; Riviera—Italy Tours, Jan., Feb. 


Times Building, N. Y. 


Financial 


to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commiercial and ‘J rav- 
Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


ellers’ Tetters of Credit. 
BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL 


Letters anasod: Cable 
of 
Collections made. Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
The Principles Banking 
By CHARLES A. CONANT 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM | 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


r Sta n the 
BRIGHTEN UP 
SCHOOL or HOME by using 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
PAPER FASTENERS. 


75,000,000 


SOLD the past YEAR 


uld convince YOU o 


their SUPERIORITY. 
Trade Mark 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact.Strong.No Slipping, NEVER! 
Alll stationers. Send 10¢ for sample box of 50, 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 
The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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— especially in the Winter — because no i. car 
# A} was designed for a woman to drive. The White Com- 
pany, as usual, alive to the situation, has brought out such a 
car— the inside driven coupe. In this coupe all the objections 
of former coupes have been overcome. It has a door on either 
side and the driver’s seat folds up to make entrance easy from 
either side. At last, there is a properly designed coupe car 
seating from three to four persons besides the driver. | 


The White Coupe 


The White Coupe is an elegant, aristocratic looking town car 
with a snugness all its own and an ability to thread its way in 
and out of the crowded city streets enjoyed by no other car. 
The details of equipment, such as upholstery, electric lights 
and the little accessories are all of the finest imported mate- 
tials—the best that money can buy. - In fact, nothing has been 
overlooked that could contribistte to a woman’s satisfaction in 
a car which is so particularly designed for her personal use. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


874 EAST SEVENTY-NINTH STREET, CLEVELAND 


The men you golf with— 

The men at the club— 

Your business peers— 

These you salute in passing “motors” or in the saddle— 
The men whose sons call on your “girls” — 

Your friends— 

Vigorous, alert, keen-minded, wholesome, liberal-buying men— 


Such men~—and their families—are the readers of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
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The Gentler View 


PEOPLE WITH GARDENS 
By Florida Pier 


No one else can possibly feel shout 
your garden as you do, and you, wit): the 
most amiable of intentions, canno! je 
intimately enthusiastic about the orden 
of another person. One _ is envioii- in 
Visiting an alien garden, or proud and 
filled with unholy satisfaction at i;- jp. 
feriority to one’s own: one may deciic to 
imitate and ask questions as to Way~ and 
means, but no one with a garden loves 
the garden of another, and ‘the Waking 
around that is always done is a |; Ws 
pretence at mutual enjoyment. planned to 
cover the inability on the part the 
owner to restrain his desire to shov. off. 
in spite of the fact that he know. his 


guest to comply only because he hopes to® 


have his turn later on. It is a placing in 
the bank eredit for having played andi- 
ence, to be drawn on at one’s first neod of 
an audience of one’s own. 

A gardenless person is not taken into 
account. gfe can stroll through any 
garden, his soul unruffled, coo! but 
surely most unsatisfactory delight taken 
in the detached fact of its being all so 
pleasantly gardeny. But the fire of :mbj- 
tion and passion following frustration of 
a deeply. involved gardener is a thine un- 
known to him. It is even borescme to 
read of gardens. The writer is gloomily 
aware of this. To those who are without 
gardens the subject is blankly uninterest- 
ing, wnd the enthusiasm of the writer 
even proving slightly irritating, while to 
those who have gardens, generalizations 
and rhapsodies are tantalizing, when what 
they want is a definite, specialized answer 
to their particular quandary. The multi- 
tude of things written about gardens. none 
of which are ever read, is but a proof of 
the irrepressibleness of gardeners in 
general, and the need that is upon them 
of saying their say, of droning, with the 
warm dulness of a loaded bee, of the 
gardens that are, were, and will be. For 
it is never alone the garden before his eves 


that a visitor is expected to be interested _ 


in; he must also realize the state the place 
was in before the changes were made, 
and the Eden it will be when the contem- 
plated plans are carried out. This is a 
most embarrassing point for ail con- 
cerned, because the visitor cannot picture 
precisely what his gardening host wants 
him ‘to, or enthuse loudly over what he 
fails to conceive, and the poor host—it is 
so hard on him! He knows he is boring 
everybody; he wishes he could remain 
silent, but he knows he cannot, and sheep- 
ishly, unhappily, yet keenly and ex- 
citedly, he explains at length that ivy 
will cover all that in eight or ten years, 
“and here we intend to have a_ thorn 
hedge, with a double border of violas run- 
ning straight down that path— and it 
is only when he realizes that no one is 
listening to him and that he is becoming 
more ‘objectionably wearisome every 
minute that he stops with a shamed 
mumble and picks off a dead twig that 
no one else would have seen, and, patting 
the flowers on their heads and str: aighten- 
ing out the ruffles of the rhododendra, he 
contents himself with a silent communing. 

Then there is the gardener. There is 
something souring or deadening in being 
a professional gardener. If he ix cross, 
he is the crossest of men, and the flowers 
have a hectored look as though they grew 
from fright, while the family sneaks 
through the garden on tiptoe and flushes 
quietly if eaught gazing at its own shrubs. 
On the other hand, if a gardener is stupid, 
he reaches a clod-like epitome of stupidity 
that makes him a curiosity among men. 
Such people are “ gomerels.” Al] gardeners 
are “ gomerels ”—those who are not were 
intended for any other work. They must 
be constantly circumvented. They cannot 


‘be disobey ed, for even in one’s own garden 


one must not flaunt one’s rights in the 
gardener’s face, and as they always croak 
dreadful prophecies of what will happen 
if you do as you intend to do, it is neces 
sary to agree with them, then carry out 
vour original intentions with the <mallest 
possible degree of difference; the 
flaming blooms that result are a_ point 
made and recognized in the silent. subtle 
war carried on between you and the 
* gomerel,” who, by the way, is never (lis- 
charged. He’ ‘may fade away anil be re 
placed by another much like him, but 
these are akin to the changes brought 
about by the seasons. <A definite dis- 
charge for stupidity is unheard of. 

would be like asking a tree to walk out of 
your avenue because it shed its leaves. 


He may be cut to the ground by proving 


him in the wrong and making him live 
with his failures, or he may be proppe 
up with assistants in the shape of youl 
boys. His authority may even |" pruned 
away by your own. activities until he ® 
but a puttering ‘convention, bui he Te 
mains, smelling of earth, alway talking 
of other places where he “had a sight 
more glass.” a reproving presence. but 
inte eral part of the garden. 
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Hallowe’en 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Bring forth the raisins and the nuts— 
To-night All-Hallow’s Spectre struts 
Along the moonlit way. 
No time is this for tear or sob, 
Or other woes our joys to rob, 
But time for Pippin and for Bob, 
And Jack-o-Lantern gay. 


Just Observe for Yourself — Come forth, ye lass and trousered kid, 


From prisoned Mischief raise the lid, 
Pronounced Individuality And lift it good and high. 


° Leave grave old Wisdom in the lurch, 
and a Flavor more satisfy- Set Folly on a lofty perch, 


ing than mere words can Nor fear the awesome rod of birch 
describe, are Blatz exclusive | 


When dawn illumes “the sky. 


characteristics—so declare | "Tis night for revel, set apart 

To reillume the darkened _heart, 

those waeteeneretaas And rout the hosts of Dole. 
character an quality in "Tis night when Goblin. Elf, and Fay, 


table beer. Come dancing in their best array 
To prank and royster on the way, 
And ease the troubled soul. — 


The ghosts of all things past parade, 


Emerging from the mist and shade 


That hid them from our gaze, The Western Union o Night Letter”’ 
And, full of song and ringing mirth, 
In one glad moment of rebirth, service brings joy and comfort to the 
Again they walk the ways of earth, 
— MILWAUKEE — deme. home circle when distance divides the 


THE FINEST | light shines on hill, family. 
The will-o’-wisps the sts fi . 


And witches on their broomsticks spry 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE Speed here and yonder in the sky, any of the twenty-five thousand West- 
ASK FORIT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET And lift their strident voices high . 
INSIST ON “‘BLATZ’’ Tinto the Huntes’s Moon. ern Union offices throughout the 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT : : 
The air resounds with tuneful notes country, for delivery next Morning, at 
From myriads of straining throats, | the price of a ten-word day message. 


All hailing Folly Queen; 
So join the swelling choral throng, 


| Forget your sorrow and your wrong, Owing.to its moderate cost, the facility 
In one glad hour of joyous song 

To honor Hallowe'en! with which it may be used, the elimi- 

nation of abbreviation andthe prompt- 

. ness in delivery, the Western Union 

‘Night Letter’’ has become firmly es- 


HILL’S tablished in American life as a 2 
HUSTLER” medium for social and business 
ASH SIFTER correspondence. 


will make a big reduction in your 
coal bill—25 per cent. of ashes is GOOD 

L—a minute a day saves the coal. 
No dust, no trouble. Ashes go into 
barrel and coal into the hod. 


Mite to-day for full descriptive folder 15-S. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
215 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service.” 


' r— The reputation built up by three 
EEE) generations is HUYLER’S most 
chick in valuable asset. Wecannot afford 


oR to jeopardize it by using any 
7] aeiie F but the highest grades of raw 


-MELBA SINGS TO 
RECORD AUDIENCE 


material, which when combined 
| with careful workmanship, ex- 


pert blending and perfect clean- 
liness produce Huyler’s Quality 
You do not have to guess. 
| Original Store Absolute Purity and Perfection 


and Factory areassured when you purc 
THE NEW HEAD OF NEW YORK’S . , 


Renders Seventeen Selections to the De- 


| 
light of Thousands of Music Lovers. ‘ 


MELBA is to-day singing with the same 


delightful freshness, purity, and power that POLICE 

have always enthralled her audiences. The | . 

great singer has this season renewed her suc- JAMES C, CROPSEY, WHO WAS APPOINT- 

cesses in I:ngland, and in her present concert | ED LAST WEEK BY MAYOR GAYNOR TO } ~ 


SUCCEED WILLIAM F. BAKER AS COM- 


tour here is endearing herself anew to the 
; MISSIONER OF POLICE, IS THIRTY-NINE 


American public by her incomparable sing- . YE 
ing. And the diva is not unmindful of the 
AND HAS NEVER HELD OFFICE BEFORE. 
appreciative audiences the world over who, HE IS A REPUBLICAN. 

although they have never seen her, have, | 


thanks to the Victor, heard her marvelous | 
= | 25° 50° 41.00. | 
Melba came ta America a week ahead of | | Deale s ordirect 

time expressly to sing to this vast number of Bricks of Flour = / 

music lovers, and spent the entire week in 


WHEAT flour is now made into bricks by 


the Victor i 
Victor recording laboratory at Camden, hydraulic pressure. Almost every one is Main New York Works to-day, besides which 


records for the familiar with tea bricks, but flour bricks HUYLER's operate 146 Branch Factories, where 
Suits of this visit are Just now evident to irely 7 eir Candies of Rare Quality are made. fe 
the public 56 Retail stores in Principal Cities. Chicago 
€ public through the issuance of seventeen Flour in bricks possesses many advan- 
new records in the November Victor list, | tages over the loose powder. In the first FOR MEN 


place, the enormous pressure exerted de- 
| these records have been secured when the | Stroys all forms of larval life already 
great siiccr present, and the bricks are much too hard 
= afterward for any insects to work their 


| terity wi'l hear her in the full tide of her way in. The bricked flour is equally “MABE AT KEY WEST.— 


and it i; a matter for congratulation that 


| The HERITAGE 
IGARS of the DESERT . 


powers. secured from mould, and is to all practical = 
Fourteen of the records are selections | purposes water-proof, so that it could Hun adi za 
Which :»»eared in her regular list, but which | suffer no damage in shipment, even though iw 
have been remade by the new and improved carelessly handled and .exposed to the . Vs 
process of Viet . . weather. The bulk of the flour is much anos Va 
ctor recording, and, with her reduced, and a barrel of ordinary flour A () 


Don’t stifle your feet as do the old fashioned 
clumsy rubbers. They protect the most vital 
art, the sole of the shoe, from cold and damp, 
and allow the feet to breathe. 


three hew records these re i a p re e . 


by the Victor. M 

- Melba herself pronounces | box. - 

them absolutely perfect in every respect, | Before using the flour, it is of course R ded 
and that means that hearing these new rec- | necessary to reduce it to a powder, and ecommende ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATIO 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 


ords is like hearing this great artist herself. | this is done by first breaking up the 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


All her « -tonishing power and brilliancy, all bricks between cogs and then running 

her captivating ease of execut iit the pieces between rollers. Small home 

warmth, nd ] we lin Xecution, all the | orinders, made on the principle of a coffee- 

os seca i¢ loveliness of her voice are just | mill, will undoubtedly appear on the mar- 

ret ‘tin these records as when she sings | ket if the brick flour becomes popular 
le operatic stage. with housewives. 


None genuine without THIS cord, 


AV RISER 
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__ 
BEER EVEN BHEWEU | | With flashes filched from noon; | | A fifty-word message can be sent from 
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ON THE STORY 


(Continued from page 13) 


our hearts were saddened by hearing a 
shrill pfwee-ee-ce!” from) our patched 
tire, and soon we were down on the rim. 
There was nothing to do but coast’ back 
to town fer a fresh start. 

Don Enrique discovered deaf and 
dumb youth who was willing to sell me 
his beautiful bicvele for twenty-five dollars 
in American gold. | demanded a view be- 
fore buying. The young man brought in 
a perfectly good bievele, not than 
ten vears old. but without tires. Lucky 
he was not té be able to hear certain things 
I said about the wheel. 

Never mind, Senor Inglees,” cried the 
faithful Don Enrique. “No will 
trust his horses on the road at night, for, 
look vou. a horse is very easy to shoot or 
to steal, But wait. Let us sleep. Before 


_ the dawn [ shall arise and go to my valued 


friend, a former member of the ayunta- 
macnto, and get from him horses that will 
take us speedily to Havana over this 
smooth road. Trust me. All will yet be 
well.” 

We were 
morning, 

Look.” Don Enrique exhorted me, 
will not even wait for cotfee. No. 1 go at 
once in haste for the horses.” 

lle went. After coffee waited during 
one cigarette, then, wondering whether he 
had died on the way from overspeeding, 
started after him. The sound of "a fa- 
miliar voice arrested me as | was passing 
One glance through the open arch- 
way that served as a whhdow revealed 
Don Enrique as a modern Ulysses. sitting 
in the midst of a circle of friends who were 
listening. breathless. to his eloquent narra- 
tive, with gestures. as he deseribed his ad- 
ventures with the mad American reporter. 
| hated to interrupt. but— 

* Pardon this untimely and unealled-for 
question.” T said at length, “but may | 
inquire, Don Enrique, whether vou have 
found the horses for which you started in 
such haste a few ages ago?” 

“Ah ves.” he confessed, “the horses, 
We will have them immediately. T hasten 

But for all that. he said, Adios. senor,” 
separately to every one of his cronies and 
shook hands long and heartily with each. 
lt was not until we were actually rolling 
northward in a good carriage that le made 
even an indirect) explanation. 

"Ah. he counselled. with a wise 
shake of the head.“ vou must onderstand 
these pipple” (meaning people). When 
you smi ish vour fist on vour chest and say. 

we must vet to Havana!’ 
poor cochero do not know w'at to do. 
His heart beat so fast he can do no 
thine.” 

Alas for the brilliant enterprise that be- 
van ino such high hope! We changed 
horses twice and galloped into Havana in 
time to see the steamer turn on her heel 
just outside the Morro and square away 
for home. At last T could understand why 
to some natures suicide seemed alluring. 
Having no inclination that way, I simply 
dropped in at the office of my friend 
Slevin, who ran the Daily Telegraph, and 
lightened my woes by allowing the electric 
fan to blow through my six divs’ growth 
of whiskers, 


called at half past three next 


TALL OF TERRY, 


(Continued from page 17) 


steel spring, and then touched all off in 
one tigerish lunge that landed both fists 
lree. left: smacked beef somewhere, 
like a lead pellet on a boulder; but beef 
that also welded a leaden tentacle be- 
tween eves, as they touched the 
ground together, to a roaring from_ the 
crowd, 

Foe had their deeision, Underneath 
though he was. he knew that, from. the 
shiny rills of red that streaked out across 
the thick cheeks over him. And then the 
shouts ceased suddenly. Loud talk in a 
familiar voice, a scuffle, began at one side 
of the ring. and the next moment a blue 
uniform that he knew too well shot into 
it. 

Joe felt his senses swim and lapse, and 
when he opened his eves the crowd was 
and Raile was lifting him to his 
leet, 

They started walking in silence up the 
street. 

“Perry. it's two hours before our next 
boat shoves off for home,” said Raile. at 
length, looking at his wateh. 
you sav we salute the kangaroos up in 
the zoo?” 

Ave, ave, sir.” 

Not a question about his uniform, Not 
a hint of penalty for being overtime. Not 
a word about his fist-work. 
were plain enough. Mum must be the 


“What 


The signals 
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THE TRAVELER—50 H.P.; Underslung Frame; 40-inch wheels—-$4,250 


A car whose Factor of Safety exceeds that of 
any other automobile, and is unequaled in 
speed, power, comfort, and appearance. 


Automobile engineers are straining 
their ingenuity to produce cars 
with lower centers of gravity. 


Because the lower the bulk of the 


weight, the greater the safety on 


rough roads, curves, and at high 
speed. 


Don’t you see that if this is true 
(and it is), there are inherent 
structural faults in the average 
car, and that there is a better, 
safer system ? 


The AMERICAN underslung frame 
is the answer, and as a thoughtful 
-man you cannot decline to in- 
vestigate—to satisfy yourself as to 
the whole truth of this claim. 
An ordinary type of car must over- 


turn if tilted 45 degrees. The 
AMERICAN is Safe at 53 degrees. 


It is simply a matter of where the 


center of gravity lies. 


And yet the AMERICAN, with its 
high wheels, has more than ordi- 
nary road clearance. 


At high speeds its Factor of Safety 
actually increases. It hugs the 
ground at the turns because its 
center of gravity is much lower 
than in cars with the conven- 
tional or overslung chassis. 


With other cars, at every turn, the 
car's own weight applies a tre- 
mendous centrifugal force—pulls 
outward on a line above the line 
of wheel centers. 


You'll see the logic of this instantly. 
You'll not be satisfied until you 
see the nine AMERICAN models, 
Write today for full information. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR CO., Dept.R, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 


lingly. 


every Saturday 


Books The Home 


The New York American strongly 
clvocates the ownership of books as 
a means of culture and as a means of 
improvement and companionship, 2.é., 
the building up of small shelffuls of 
books in every home, book by book, 
for re-reading and study. 
pense of a few cents per day, or week, 
you can, in a few years, own a library 
which will be invaluable to you and 
to your household as an educator, 
entertainer and companion. 

Perusal of the page headed “Look 
Land” edited by Edwin Markham 
and John Vance Cheney, appearing 


Morning American,\will help you to 
select the books yo 


At an ex- 


1 the Wew York 


will like. 


“he gave would have released him. 


word about Irene, and Nigger, and all ‘je 
rest. Raile had “seen” nothing. If only 
every officer were like him! 

Yet wandering among the beasts with 
feathers, and the bird-like things with 
fur, but: heightened the topsyturviness of 
Joe’s bluejacket world. And the oj 
therynchus it was, from his rocky pasture, 
who croaked an open-sesame to the_])::r- 
dens of Joe’s soul. 

“Mr. Raile,”’ he said, believe tiat 
women are at the bottom of all ‘le 
trouble in the world.” 

For answer, the officer took off his ‘at 
—to womanhood, thought Joe—until 
dug a mass of soggy paper from ‘ic 
erown of it. It was the Guide to S.il- 
ney, 

“A steamer cox’n hooked this out of 
the harbor this morning,” he said. “ Your 
name’s on it. 
between the lines—’ He eyed Joe icl- 


As they got off the tram by the lend- 
ing an hour later Joe started on the yun 
for the white-topped launch under the 
stringpiece. There, on top of the very 
wool-bales where he had paused yesterday, 
sat a skirted creature with copper- dust 
hair, 

“Your lady friend back there.” s:id 


Raile, eatching up, and seating himself - 


in the stern, “wants to speak to vou, 
Hadn’t you better go back?” 

* The—the hell with her!” ripped out 
Joe. “Mr. Raile, for God’s sake, sliove 
off!” ¢ 

They climbed the gangway into the 
erime and tumult of coaling; and reached 
the quarter-deck on the instant that a 
commotion was breaking out about amid- 
ships on the starboard side. A dungareced 
erowd of men from Joe’s own division 
were ringed about a_ half-naked figure. 
Two masters-at-arms held him by the 
wrists, to keep him, it seemed, from 
plunging in and proving with his fists, 
just as Joe himself had done, the same 
vociferation that he “belonged to the 
outfit.” 

It was Nigger. Nigger caught by the 
patrol, of course, in Joe’s blue jeans, 
and dragged out on board for duty 
at the hoists—until he had been. found 
out! 

“You hound!” burst out Joe; and 
then clapped a hand across his mouth, 
for leaning over them super- 
structure stood the first 
Cross. 

“Let the pair have it out, Mr. Cross,” 
said Raile. “Ill make myself responsible 
for Terry.” 

“'They’ve had that ‘cit’ all day break- 
ing records,” laughed back the first lieu- 
tenant. ‘“ There’s no living on the ship 
with the devil of a racket they've been 
putting up. The whole watch joined in. 
And now he’s saying he wants to re- 


enlist.” 


* An’ I do!” came in a wrathful shout 
from Nigger’s smudged and_perspiring 
face. 

“Silence!” called Raile. “In this deck 
court here, Seaman Terry has the floor. 
He'll cross-examine you.’ 

“Did you see the girl?” asked Joe, 
stepping forward, to a guffaw from the 
whole throng. | 

‘Yes, I seen her,” said Nigger, dogged- 
ly, “‘and before your patrol pinched me. 
She come out into the dark hall of her 
father’s house, and as soon as she made 
out -your uniform, she truns her arms 


about my neck, and cries, ‘Oh, you kid.. 


Joe Terry!’ ” 

A roar went up as Nigger slipped the 
hoot upon. Joe’s foot. Mr. Cross, evel, 
held his sides. | 

“You can keep her. with 
her,” Nigger followed up. “TI told your 
men I wanted to ship over, and [I'm 
a-going to.” 

* And leave her erying for you down on 
the dock?” retorted Joe, seizing his 
chance to even scores at last. “J! just 
been talking there with Trene. She saw 
you get pinched, all right, and ‘s been 
holding close in your wake since. afraid 
she’d lose you to the outfit. No one knew 
your name out here, so they wouldn't let 
her aboard. She’s setting there a-sob- 
bing for you now. She says she knew 
vou when vou came to see her in my 
clothes, and was only joking. Oh—and 
her. old man is hot, all right, to come 
across on your notes, he’s that afraid of 
losing such a husky—” 

Joe gat no further. The ma-ters-at- 
arms had relaxed their hold on Niggel 
But even had they not, the spring which 
tlie life-lines being down, he plunged over 
the side into the harbor, ‘like a diver from 
a spring-board. 

In silence every one watched lis head 
come to the surface and _ set resolutely 
ashore; then, as he struck out i: long: 
easy strokes, the whole Arizona sent UP 
a cheer, 

“That man’s been taught to swit, ’ ob 
served Raile at length. 


“ Sure he has,” grinned Joe, but with a 
tinge of bitterness. “Like a mii! 


rough liberty teaches him to i! 
truth.” 


I’ve read it throug!;—_ 


lieutenant, 
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can now verity this touring 


Car 


value with your own eyes 


20 H. P. 4 cylinders, 
4-passenger, 

sliding gears, 

Bosch magneto. 


In our initial announcement of this 
new Hupmobile. Touring Car, we 
said of it: ‘‘ Never before such a 
car at such a price; with sucha 

- guarantee.’ 


Deliveries are being made, as this ad- 
vertisement appears, to all parts 
of America. 


-When you go to your own dealer in 
vour own town, you will find your- 
self in immediate and enthusiastic 
agreement with this claim. 

The new $900 Hupmobile is the first 
touring car of 1r1o-inch wheelbase 
to be sold for $goo. : 


It is the first touring car with sliding gear transmission and 
Bosch magneto to be sold for less than $1000. 


It is the first touring car ever sold at any price with a life-_ 


long guarantee. 


This guarantee means that the Hupp Motor Car Company 

guarantees the Hupmobile free from defects in material 

or workmanship, during the life of the car, and will re- 

place, free of charge, any such defective material, on re- 
turn to its factory for inspection. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


4 
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HUPMOBILE RUNABOUT 


3750 FF. B 
lop, gis lamps, 


F. O. B. Detroit, including the following standard 
equipment: Gas lamps, piping and generator ; 
31x3 4-inch rear tires ; shock absorbers on front 
springs; three oil lamps, horn and tools. Top, 


Cb 


‘GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


windshield and speedometer extra. 


Z 


The Life-long Guarantee 


The Hupp Motor Car Company guar- 
antees the Hupmobile free from defects 
in material or workmanship, during the 
life of the car, and will replace, free of 


charge, any such defective material when 
returned to its factory for inspection, trans- 


portation prepaid. This guarantee does 
not cover tires. 
HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


So you have in the Hupmobile Tour- 
ing Car not only the most remark- 
able car in point of size, power, 
equipment and luxury ever offered 
at such a price, but a guarantee 
which establishes the quality of 
the car beyond all possibility of 
argument. 


Back of this you have the assurance, 
based on the experience of thou- 
sands of Hupmobile owners, that 
this new $900 touring car wilf cost 
so little to maintain that it can 
not actually be considered an ex- 


Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn 
tank or generator, speedometer and trunk rack extra. 


wer 


pense. in view of the service ren- 
dered. 


Accepting the experience of Hupmobile owners as a crite- 
rion, this new $900 touring car will cost the owner who 
cares for it at home about 20 or 25 cents a day. 


Now, recapitulate all the advantages offered above, and see 
if you don’t agree with us that there was “‘ never before 
such a car at such a price; with such a guarantee.”’ 


Then confirm this conviction with a personal examination of 


the car by a visit to your dealer. 


HUPMOBILE COUPE 


$1100 F. O. B. Detroit. Equipment includes magneto; electric head- 

_ lights and interior overhead light: combination oil and electric dash and 
tail lamps: batteries and wiring; shock absorbers on front springs; 
single drop seat from dash; 31.x 3%-inch rear tires. 


“Dept. L, DETROIT, MICHIGAN- 


HUPMOBILE ‘TORPEDO 


$850 F. O. B. Detroit, including same tegular equipment as runabout. 
Gear ratio 3% to 1, giving speed of 55 miles per hour. Body enclosed, 
protecting occupants from dust and mud. 
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